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ABSTRACT 


The ISIS seeks to break modern states and establish a worldwide caliphate 
objectively through remaining and expanding along the military strategy of 
area approach, interior ring, near abroad ring and far abroad ring across 
the continents aims to disrupt current world order,as anti-thesis of state 
system and destroy the international society, further threaten the global 
peace and security by destruction of economic and human resources, 
violations of human rights. Therefore, the researcher examines the rise of 
ISIS and whether the global reactions (US led global coaltion) under the 
authority of UN successfully responded to this threat and its implications 
for international relations as well as analyzing the divergent ideas of powers 
to fight against ISIS in maintaining global peace and_ security. 
Consequently, it was concluded based on the qualitative methodological 
approach and theories of international relations; realism perspective which 
focus on states as major actor of IRs and creator of world order in the 
account of balance of power, deterrence,containment military strategy and 
constructivism theory - the dimension of ideas as state socially constructed 


and identity based interest which is might be applicable to the rise of ISIS 


caliphate. However, US led global coaltion was not successful in defeating 
and destroying ISIS, because, the divergent ideas among global and 
regional powers,the transformation character of ISIS, dynamic military 
strategy of ISIS as well as_ even if they defeat the physical caliphate or 
ISIS, its ideology or idea of ideology remain a live and continue; thus it is 
difficult for international society to defeat ideology by military power. 
Therefore, it would be possible to imagine at least in the long term that the 
present war between ISIS and international society, could produce a new 
world order which is differing from the Westphalia one, at least in the 


accommodation of the ISIS caliphate. 


Key words: ISIS, caliphate, jihad,westphalia state system,world 


order, religion, terrorism 


The Rise of ISIS and Global Reactions: Its Implications for 
International Relations 


1. Background of the Study 


To begin, ISIS is an atrocious, capable adversary that seeks to break 
modern states and establish a worldwide caliphate by turn down the 
current world order, as anti-thesis state system and in concert through 
its slogan remain and expanding, lasting and expanding as well an area 
approach that attempt to disrupt world order, a threat to the global 
peace and security. Therefore, this paper aim to analyze the rise of ISIS, 
global reactions of UN, global and regional powers in countering the 
ISIS caliphate and maintaining the global peace and security, even 
though its implications for international relations. Also, in this paper we 
will investigates divergent ideas of global and regional powers in 
combating the group (ISIS), due to their respective geopolitical interests 
in the ME and ideologies on the continuity and change of current US led 


world order. 


Besides, the challenges of US led coalition including structure of ISIS, 
strategy and ideology nature of ISIS’s caliphate and as a consequence 
the transformation of ISIS to international terrorist with the exarbrated 
attacks in different parts of the continents. Accordingly, the central 
study will focus on the ground of the main global tension, clash of 
civilization war between Islamic fundamentalist theocratic ISIS caliphate 
and the Westphalia state-based structure of world order. Hence, Henry 
Kissinger affirms in world order that each civilization has developed its 
own ideal of how international relations must be conceived and almost 
always, hierarchized (2014:2). Accordingly, the ancient Rome, the 
Chinese empire and the Arab caliphate believed that Islam as the only 
source of order and legitimate power. Concerning this, the core 
objective of the paper, the transnational actor ISIS targets both 


dimensions of world order- the Westphalia state system and the 


1 


integration process - aims to a world organized under Muslim law or 
sharia, grounded on the Salafist variants of Islam (schroter, 2015:1). 
Thus, on the dimensions of ideas, they can be regarded as one of the 
most radical disruptive actors of world order. However, in practice, their 
transnational nature has impeded them from causing structural damage 
to the Westphalia system and the integration trends. In more detailed 
terms, the proclamation of the caliphate affirmed that there must be a 
divine basis in Islamic law (the sharia) for any valid legal regulations 
regarding the relations between the caliphate and other states. ISIS thus 
denied that international law was derived from the consent, actual or 
implied, of formally equal sovereign states. The Islamic State’s 
declaration of a caliphate in June 2014 reinvigorated this debate and a 
new found sense of urgency. As Mark Lynch argues, the Islamic state has 
indisputably reshaped the ME regions strategic and intellectual agenda 
posing an intriguing ideational challenge to the norms of state 
sovereignty that underlies international society (Lynch 2015:2). This 
contributes to the debate over the challenge that the Islamic State poses 
to Westphalia and post-Westphalia international order. Though refusing 
to recognize the sovereignty of other states, the Islamic State goes to 
great lengths to legitimize its own by projecting itself as the Islamic 
alternative to Western hegemony (Nielson, 2015). The ISIS is a vicious, 
capable enemy that seeks to break modern states and establish a 
worldwide caliphate. Countering ISIS’s global strategy is extremely 
difficult. The organization’s primary fighting force is within Iraq and 
Syria, but the group is also establishing affiliates in the region and 
encouraging terror attacks in the wider world. ISIS gains influence in 
areas of disorder and conflict by exacerbating existing fissures in states 
and communities (Gambhir, 2015). The theocratic Islamic empire of 
Iraq and Syria (ISIS) has dramatically undermined stability in Iraq, Syria 
and the broader Middle East and poses a global risk to peace and 


security. The Islamic empire had evolved from its origins in Iraq after the 
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U.S. invasion into a transnational movement with a base in Iraq and 
Syria, and so-called provinces-groups claiming control over territory in 
other parts of the Muslim world that have sworn loyalty to the Islamic 
empire and are recognized in turn-in almost a dozen countries. The 
international community has struggled to find consensus on an effective 
response to the threat posed and too often falls back on simply 
intensifying current measures, which are incoherent and _ largely 
ineffective (Manjana Pecht,2016). This marked the public declaration of 
the Islamic empire after the radical Sunni Islamic militant group known 
as the Islamic empire of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIS) had captured large 
areas of territory across Irag and Syria and had begun implementing the 
group’s vision of a restored caliphate a divinely inspired empire for all 
Muslims based on the example of the Prophet Muhammad and the 
seventh century rightly guarded Caliphs. Although the ISIS faces 
obstacles in expanding its revenue streams and normalizing its ideology 
(Revkin and McCants, 2015). 


According to the author, the ISIS motto Jasting and expanding’ will hold 


true in the short term: 


“The more the Islamic State actually resembles a state, with its security 
provision and regulatory institutions, the less international actors will be 
able to “degrade” or “destroy” the group without also degrading or 
destroying the fundamental functions of the state- attempts to degrade and 
destroy this ISIS institution will likely lead to anarchy, which often comes 
with profoundly negative consequences” (Mecham, 2015: 21). For March 
and Revkin (2015), all in all, the fact that the ISIS and the international 
society share the institution of war is inevitable. The Westphalia state 
system was in fact the result of decades of wars and misery in Europe. 


Those wars were ultimately produced by ideological, religious and political 


disagreements; finally on the different views of world order. As then, the 
war between the international society and the ISIS is a product of different 
visions on how order must be grounded and implemented. First even if the 
ISIS is defeated from the earth, its foundational idea will probably persist. 
Thus, as March and Revkin (2015) pointed, appreciation to the ISIS victory 
in the Jihad imagination will look more and more like the declaration of 
liberated wilayat (provinces of the caliphate ) until those patches are woven 
into a single mantle covering the entire ummah. The second scenario, even 
if the members of international society accepted the ISIS existence, they 
would be acting against their own shared identity, built over their equal and 
inviolable sovereignty thus breaching the most basic Westphalia procedural 
rule for international order. In consequence, it is to be expected from 
international society that they will try, in any case, to put an end to the 
existence of this caliphate. The third one, is the case of Huntington’s clash 
of civilizations would materialize. That's why, the international society as a 
world-wide phenomenon would cease to exist because there would be no 
global consensus on what is the identity of the legitimate political authority. 
The inter-state society would be substituted by an international system 
based only on interactions of conflicts and cooperation, constituting terrible 
setback for current cooperation and management of world affairs. In sum, 
this disruption of world order by ISIS would necessarily bring the intention 
new model of order to substitute the previous, to synthesis the new actor , 
ISIS caliphate. 


2. Hypothesis of the study 


The international society and the ISIS hold incompatible vision of world 
order; they try to destroy each other, but neither of them cannot defeat nor 


destroy each other. Because, ISIS is not willing to join international society 


rather aim to new world order which is differ from the Westphalia state 
system center in religious order. The complex point is, the survival of the 
ISIS and the survival of the international society is mutually exclusive, as 
both are grounded on the opposed views of the legitimacy of world order. 
Thus, the only institution in which both can pursue the common interest of 
survival is war. However, no international consensus to responses or to 
react against ISIS among the global, regional powers and even under the 
authority and mission of United Nations for the due regard of international 
law, because of the powers divergent ideas of ideology to the world order 
and geopolitical interests in the Middle East. Therefore, the central 
hypothesized of the study is even if the ISIS is defeated from the earth; its 
foundational idea of caliphate will probably persist. As the constructivists 
emphasize, ideas have material consequences, and therefore, once the ISIS 
disappears, its idea will probably remain and someone else would apply it 
again sooner or later. Consequently, the ISIS has already created a fissure 
in the international society, one that may be very difficult to close. On the 
other side, it has the capacity to rebirth, re-emerge even if it defeated, 
because, it is an ideology nexus of jihad (holy war: Qur'an). To confirm this 
point, in December 2014, The New York Times published a statement of 
Major General Michael k. Nagata, the special operations commander for the 
USA in the ME, “we have not defeated the idea,” he said “We do not 
understand the idea” (wood, 2015). As Washington Post columnist David 
Ignatius wrote, even if ISIS is crushed, this idea of their caliphate’ is likely 
to persist, and return (David Ignatius, 2015). Therefore, it would be 
possible to hypothesis or imagine that the present war could also produce a 
new world order, as the thirty-years war is said to have produced in Europe, 
or result at least in the accommodation of the ISIS in today’s Westphalia 
order.Thus, let we analyze the global reactions and the paradoxical nature 
of ISIS caliphate in chapter four in order to imagine the continuity and 
change of world order and the way forward to maintain global peace and 


security. 


3. Statement of the problem 


The theocratic ISIS caliphate is an anti- thesis of modern states. It proved 
to challenge the current world order, secular one and threat to the global 
peace and security through the remain and expanding military strategy by 
destruction of material and human resources not only in Irag and Syria , but 
also as a world wide. It projected on the legitimacy that are not compatible 
with the principles of international law which originated by political 
ummah (global Muslim community) and the just fight (offensive jihad) 
between Dar al-islam, or the Muslim world, and Dar al- harb, the land of the 
unbelievers or non-muslim world. These ideas inherently collide with the 
basic principle of the equal sovereignty [UN charter article 2(1)], as well as 
with the other fundamental rights of states (Shaw, 2014:153). Hence, as 
the international society and the ISIS hold clashing vision of world order, 
they try to destruct each other. The controversy, the endurance of the ISIS 
and the international society are mutually sole, as both are grounded on the 
opposed views of the legitimacy of world order. Thus, the only institution in 
which both can pursue the common interest of survival is a war. This is 
because, the ISIS does not share or intend to share the common identity of 
the international society, which ultimately defines the interests of nation- 
states. on the contrary, the same existence of the ISIS can be said to be a 
rejection of the collective identity of the international society. In fact, the 
ISIS could even be reaction to it, the reason why is it is extremely far from 
becoming a state because its identity frontally collides with the idea of 
legitimate state that the member states of the international society have. 
Thus, the primary aims of ISIS to create a new world order of society based 


on its own rigorous interpretation of the Islamic tradition. Generally, the 


emergence of ISIS caliphate not as much a matter, but, the global reactions 
led by US-coalition was not successful, due to the exclusion of global 
powers, china and Russia as well as regional powers Iran and Syria 
government itself. Even though, the authority and sanctions oriented by the 
UN is not effective still date, because the permanent security council Russia 
and china reluctant to the intervention of force in the internal affairs of ISIS 
and both Syria and Iraq and apart this the Arab countries continuation 
support of ISIS by military material and funds demise the role of UN 
responsibility and norms of authority. Finally, we will look the flexible and 
dynamic strategy as well as controversial nature of ideology of ISIS’s set 


upon is a difficulty for international society to defend in this context. 
4. Objectives of the study 


4.1. General objective of the study 


“+ To describe and analyze the rise of ISIS, global reactions and the 
ISIS’s implications for international relations in the context of the 
continuity and change of world order based on the capability of 
international society and the continuation of challenging world order 
and threat of global peace and security by the brutal ISIS in general. 

3.1.2. Specific objectives of the study 


“+ To investigates the history of ISIS. 

*«* To describe the factors (drivers) for the emergence of ISIS. 

“+ To make out the nature of ideology, economy, military strategy and 
religious legitimacy of ISIS. 

** To categories ISIS whether as state, caliphate and or terrorist 
organization. 

* To expose the consequence of ISIS for the Iraq, Syria and for 
International Relations. 

* To examine the global reactions to the rise of ISIS from 


international society UN, global and regional powers and their 


divergent ideas challenged their coalitions and its consequences, 
because of the difference of ideologies along the continuity and 
change of the current US -led world order and geopolitical interest 
in the ME. 


4. Research questions 


> What is the origin of ISIS? 
> What are factors contributing to the emergence of ISIS? 
> What is the consequence of ISIS for Iraq, Syria and international 
relations? 
> Whether global reactions (US led coalition) defeat or destroy ISIS? 
>» Will ISIS persist and endure after the global coalition war? 
6. Methodology and methods of the study 


6.1. Methodology 


For the purpose of this paper, datum gathered by qualitative 
methodological approach. 

The choice of the researcher lies that qualitative research stressed on the 
assumptions, worldview, the possible use of a theoretical lens as far as the 
title of the study oriented to the international society and community and 
the nature of ISIS caliphate.0 Thus, to complete the overall study of paper, 
basically I had focused on two IRs theories and different literature reviews. 
The reason behind my focus of international relations theories is by theory 
we interpret, analyze, examine and views the real world. Therefore, from 
the constructivism theory, we look ontology of social life and that puts 
emphasize on the dimension of ideas: it stresses that in societies; ideas have 
an autonomous existence and can be causes of social phenomena. Hence, 
ideas, including beliefs, identity, knowledge and values appear through 
interactions between agents (states) and crystallize in shared structures 
(non-state actors). These points at all, roots with the ISIS or caliphate; 
caliphate as ideas or ideology non-defeated and destroyed because of jihad 


(holy war: Qur'an) and the difficult faced international society. As a whole, 
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constructivism is validated by examining the shaping of identity of ISIS by 
various social processes in Iraq and Syria including impact of the 2003 US 
invasion of Iraq. 

In the second, from the realism perspective, we deal with the real world, 
state centered, as major actor of international relations, and the current 
world order Westphalia state system. By this theory we investigate the 
causes of war and peace, conflict and cooperation interests of the states. 
Therefore, the rise of ISIS and the challenge it posed to the world order and 
global peace and security, and the ontological or reality of IRs anarchy, self 
-help and survival of nation- states, as well as for the purpose of the study 
in fighting against ISIS through the balance of power and deterrence 
principles of realism theory. 

5.2. Methods 


The study focused on both descriptive and explanatory type of research that 
had been conducted in qualitative approach. Secondary sources were used 
for data collection which was based on content analysis. Hence, this thesis 
completed through secondary data sources such as, book, book chapters, 
articles, dissertations, theses, conference papers, government reports, 
websites, and journal or magazine. 


7. Research Design 


To complete the overall my thesis, even from data collection to data 
presentation, I emphasized on a qualitative research study through which 
the research objectives and research questions were analyzed from 


literature review and theoretical frameworks together. 


7 .1.Methods of Data collection 


This study already completed basically on data from secondary sources. 


Thus, secondary data sources, had obtained from books, chapters, published 


journal articles, Magazines, and where some information relevant to the 


thesis was obtained. 


7.2. Methods of Data analysis and interpretation 


Data previously analyzed through backwards and forwards along all parts of 
the chapters which were finally linked to the literature and theory as data 
was interpreted. 


8. Ethical considerations 


During the process of my study, the research ethics would deal primarily 
with the interaction between researcher and the people were studied. It 
includes additional issues such as collaborative relationships among 
researcher and advisors, mentoring relationships, intellectual property, 
fabrication of data, and plagiarism, among others. Agreed-upon standards 
for research ethics, as I planned to consider the needs and concerns of the 
people had studied, that appropriate oversight for the ways of research 
takes place, and that a basis for trust was established between researcher 
and studied participants (if any), but it did not my concern, more 
emphasized only how to gather information and credited it according to the 


ethics of the research studied without plagiarized one. 


9. Significance of the study 


Primary the research gave brief ideas for the readers that how culture, 
particularly religion as a root of clash of civilization determine whether the 
continuity and change of world order, especially the rise of ISIS and the 
global reactions, including the role of UN, global and regional powers to 
defend the secular world in fighting this theocratic Islamic empire. Again 
possible to understand from the paper how much ISIS contribute the 
change of world order by making divergent geopolitical interest among 


global players and threat to international peace and security as well. 
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10. Scope of the study 


The scope of study directly confined to the rise of ISIS in Iraq and Syria and 
its challenge to the world order and a threat to international peace and 
security as well as global reactions and its implications for international 


relations. 


11. Limitations of the study 


The main limitation may be the methodological nature of qualitative 
research and secondary data sources, I cannot contact any of ISIS leaders, 
fighters, caliph and affected groups and some data from articles, journals 
and books translated from Arabic language to English language which may 


be affected the concept of terms or originality of the information. 


12. Organization of the study 


This thesis ordered in five chapters. In the first chapter, introduction part, 
we look the general plan of programme to complete the overall study while 
in chapter two we investigates different literature reviews and theories of 
international relations such as constructivism theory and realism theory. By 
constructivism theory and realism theory in studying the rise of ISIS and 
the responses of political crisis by ISIS on the current world order of 
Westphalia state system as anti-state and ant-system as well as global 
peace and security respectively. In chapter three we discussed two parts of 
sub-topics, the historical development of current ISIS trends starting from 
the First World War, the collapse of Ottoman Empire, the emergence of 
Islamic republic of turkey, Iran revolution 1979, the collapse of USSR and 
post-soviet Revolution 1991. And also, post 9-11 attack global war on 
terrorism led by US in Afghanistan (2001), Iraq (2003), Pakistan (2011) and 
Syrian civil war as the major recent incident for the eruption of ISIS 
caliphate. Lastly, in this chapter we deal with the rise of ISIS,the debate 
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analysis on the nature of ISIS, whether it as state, Islamic caliphate or 
empire and as terrorist organization and as well as its general features. In 
chapter four, we investigates the global reactions from international 
society UN, global and regional powers and finally, the rise of ISIS and its 
implications for international relations. Finally chapter five is a conclusion 


and recommendation. 


CHAPTER TWO 
2. Review Literature and Theoretical Frameworks 
2.1. Introduction 


In this chapter we discussed two terms, these are literature reviews and 
theories of international relations such as realism theory and constructivism 
theory. In the first place to understand the rise of ISIS, global reactions, and 
its implications for international relations, we must refer to different 
writings and works of scholars, academicians such as books, chapters, 
journals, articles, thesis, and magazines like Dabiq magazine of ISIS. 
Likewise, in the second place we analyze and conclude the rise and the 
consequence of ISIS with the combination of two theories: realism theory 
and constructivism theory what we have discussed in chapter one, 


methodology of the study. 


2.2. Review Literature 


ISIS runs against the international norms thus projecting its identity as a 
challenge to the world order and global peace and security. critically, ISIS 
is an anti-thesis to the modern concept of state system which defines ISIS 
identity at odds with notion of identity of a state as per international norms 
of sovereignty, recognized geographical borders and its obligations 


towards other states.The international community seems relatively confused 
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about the exact nature of ISIS and objectives. ISIS military strategy 
revolves around expansion of territorial control and is aimed at converting 
military successes into political victories. Control of vital spaces in Irag and 
Syria lends ISIS strategic advantage for declaring its Islamic Caliphate. 
Control of critical infrastructure including natural resources increases its 
financial capacity and international leverage. ISIS still commands 
thousands of fighters in Iraq and Syria, and it maintains eight branches, 
more than a_ dozen networks, and thousands of dispersed supporters 
around the world, despite significant leadership and territorial losses. The 
group will exploit any reduction in counter-terrorist pressure to strengthen 
its clandestine presence and accelerate rebuilding key capabilities, such as 
media production and external operations. ISIS very likely will continue to 
pursue external attacks from Iraq and Syria against regional and Western 
adversaries, including the United States. ISIS is perpetrating attacks in Iraq 
and Syria to undermine stabilization efforts and retaliate against its 
enemies, exploiting sectarian tensions in both countries. ISIS probably 
realizes that controlling new territory is not sustainable in the near term. 
We assess that ISIS will seek to exploit Sunni grievances, societal 
instability, and stretched security forces to regain territory in Iraq and 
Syria in the long term (Worldwide Threat Assessment US Intelligence 
Community January 29, 2019). Along with consolidation of captured areas, 
gradually expand towards North, South and West in Syrian and Iraqi 
ungoverned or lightly held spaces with a purpose to create exterior lines of 
communication eventually planned to encompass the world wide. If 
happens, it will force the international community to operate from the 
exterior lines, thus requiring more forces and intricate multinational 
coordination thus adding to operational and strategic difficulties 
( Mirza,2016). for example, as of Graeme Wood (2015) article in The 
Atlantic: What ISIS Really Wants we can look the notion of ISIS towards its 
devotion, territory, its apocalypse, the fight (jihad: holy war) and its 
dissuasion of mission against Westphalia world order through the motto of 
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remain and expanding or lasting and expanding - the areas Islam had 
conquered or where it held sway over tribute-paying non- Muslims were 
conceived as a single political unit: Dar al-Islam, the House of Islam, or the 
realm of peace. It would be governed by the caliphate, an institution defined 
by rightful succession to the earthly political authority that the Prophet had 
exercised. The lands beyond was Dar al-harb, the realm of war Islam’s 
mission was to incorporate these regions into its own world order and 
thereby bring universal peace: The strategy to bring about this universal 
system would be named jihad, an obligation binding on believers to expand 
their faith through struggle. “Jihad” encompassed warfare, but it was not 
limited to a military strategy; the term also included other means of 
exerting one’s full power to redeem and spread the message of Islam, such 
as spiritual striving or great deeds glorifying the religion’s principles 
(Henry Kissinger, 2014: 80-81). 


According to Robert J. Delahunty (2018) an Epitaph for ISIS: The Idea of a 
Caliphate and the Westphalia Order hence he emphasized the idea that an 
Islamist caliphate might threaten the basis of the international legal order 
arises from the fact that the current order is Westphalia and presupposes 
that the central actors in international affairs are sovereign states or nation- 
states. However, from his ideas of point of view, this ISIS caliphate 
challenges that state-centered international legal order, not so much 
because the caliphate is not a state of some kind itself, because it 
represents an attempted reversion to or restoration of a pre-Westphalia 
order in certain fundamental respects. Accordingly, He notes that in re- 
establishing the caliphate, ISIS rejected both axioms of the contemporary 
world order. First, it claimed in substance that the basis of the international 
legal order must be founded on the sacred, not the secular. Second, it 
claimed, for itself the authority to represent and lead the entire global 
community of Muslims (the ummah), and so to occupy a uniquely privileged 


position within the hierarchy of the international order. The ISIS caliphate 
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would therefore override and eventually displace the nation-state. Then he 
concludes the point as the most general level the proclamation of a 
caliphate sought to displace politics of religion as the basis of the global 
legal order. Willem Theo Oosterveld and Willem Bloem (2017) in their 
article, The Rise and fall of ISIS: From Evitability to Inevitability, both 
authors more focused on ISIS’s the outgrowth of broader global trends of 
Islamization that stress the tensions between religiosity and modernity, 
compounded by an increase in Islamic militancy to challenge the world 
order of the day. In the sense that the ISIS over the course of 2013-14, 
captured the attention of international audiences through widely broadcast 
acts of barbarity, followed by the proclamation of its own state and 
upending state borders in the process. Similarly, from the Crisis Group 
Middle East and North Africa Report (2017), How the Islamic State Rose, 
Fell and Could Rise Again in the Maghreb, it is not easy to defeat or destroy 
ISIS, because once disappeared from its current border by the coalition of 
global and regional powers, even with the clash of international society, it is 
a broad point that it re-emerged in Maghreb region includes Algeria, Libya, 
Morocco and Tunisia in the short term while soon. Other’ scholars like 
Revkin and McCants (2015) by focusing on the motto- Jasting and expanding 
Conclude their ideas as the more the Islamic State actually resembles a 
state, with its security provision and regulatory institutions, the less 
international actors will be able to degrade or destroy the group without 
also degrading or destroying the fundamental functions of the state. 
Therefore, the point is that to degrade and destroy these emergent state 
institutions will likely lead to anarchy, which often comes with profoundly 


negative consequences (Mecham, 2015: 21). 


2.3. Theoretical Frameworks 


International Relations theories primarily exist to interpret, analysis 
international relations and causes of war and peace. One of the main pillars 


of IR theories is how they explain motivations of war. Each theory 
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introduces different sets of hypothesis including causality to describe how 
states behave under certain conditions to wage war against each other. One 
theory cannot satisfactorily explain all cases; therefore we look the world 
from different theories. Therefore, despite the issues of ISIS phenomenon 
can be viewed from different theoretical perspectives; I had choice two 
theories of international relations. These are constructivism theory and 
realism theory of international relations. Hence, by Realism it is a dominant 
lens through which international politics can be viewed and how the world 
should respond to while Constructivism as a social theory of International 
Relations offers a more penetrating lens to analyze the rise of ISIS and 
looks at states as social beings and therefore, the individuals and states are 
basically social. Thus, individuals and states take a profound influence from 
the environment; they live in as human beings and states as the basic units 
of Westphalia system. Taking this discussion further, as per constructivists, 
reality is socially constructed thus the nature of the relationship that 
evolves over a period of time is an outcome of interactive processes and the 
violations, threats conducted by ISIS is settled by realist perspectives 
(Mirza, 2016). 


2.3.1. Realism perspectives and the rise of ISIS 


In chapter one, we considered that the rise of ISIS is a perception as anti- 
thesis of state system and rejecting the principles of Westphalia state 
system and_ replacing the_ religious Islamic’ global _ caliphate. 
However,realism theory focuses on states as a_ primary actors in world 
affairs, in contrast, the ISIS react to modern state by rejecting modernism. 
The Islamic State (ISIS), conventionally established a worldwide Islamic 
caliphate. In fact, its organizational flexibility and strategic multilateralism 
are the outcomes of its development from several regional and global jihad 
and insurgent groups. The formation of ISIS has been a focal point of 
debate among international security scholars, who, from a variety of 


perspectives, have attempted to explain the driving forces behind the rise of 
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this Jihad-Salafi organization ( Gerges, 2016). These accounts emphasize 
that the formation of ISIS was the outcome of both historical and immediate 
factors that appeared and/or activated in the post-Saddam Iraqi politics. For 
instance, they connect the development of IS to factors such as the Sunni 
versus Shiite contestations, the Baathist policies before the US invasion, 
and its consequences, and the post-invasion political development which 
exacerbated Iraq’s sectarian divides. These accounts provide insightful 
information on the formation of IS and are highly useful in understanding 
different aspects of the development of this Jihad organization, ISIS. Asa 
result, a multilevel explanation of the rise of ISIS in the field of 
International Relations under the dominant political thought realism theory 
is important. This paper examines the root causes of ISIS by applying the 
‘levels of analysis’ framework, which originally arose from the scholarly 
debate on causes of war and peace in the international system and was 
subsequently developed by IR scholars into a framework that investigates 
causes of international phenomena at individual, group, and international 
levels of analysis ( Ibrahimi, 2018). At the individual level, individual 
psychology and motivation are used to explain civil strife, including strikes, 
riots, revolutions, and wars (Homer-Dixon, 1991:104). Scholars, in this level 
of analysis suggest that individuals become aggressive when they feel 
frustrated by something or someone they believe is blocking them from 
fulfilling a strong desire (Homer-Dixon, 1991:104-5).The creation of AQI 
that ultimately developed to IS was the consequence of personal 
motivations among jihadist and Baathists, in the first place. Most jihadist 
leaders and combatants who established AQI in 2004 were comprised of 
former al-Qaeda members and younger international jihad who, following 
the US invasion of Afghanistan in 2001, spread all over the Middle East 
(O.Brien, 2011). These jihad promptly formed several al-Qaeda affiliated 
groups, one of which was AQI led by Abu-Masab al-Zarqawi, a Jordanian 
Islamist who run a jihad camp called Jabhat al-Tawhid wal-Jihad (JTJ) in 
Afghanistan before the US invasion of the country in 2001 (O’Brien 2011). 
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Al-Zargqawi left Afghanistan in 2002 and moved into the Sunni Triangle of 
Iraq by the time US forces invaded Irag in April 2003. Following an 
agreement with Osama bin Laden in October 2004 Zarqawi changed his 
group’s name to Tanzim Qaidat al-Jihad fi Bilad al-Rafidayn, known as al- 
Qaeda in Irag (AQI) which, as discussed in chapter three, developed to IS 
following a decade of interaction with other jihadist and insurgent groups in 
Iraq and Syria. From the individual level of analysis, we can understand 
three points; First, personal security and survival concerns among 
individual jihad and Iraqi Baathists. Second, an intense personal reaction to 
the US invasion of Irag and its consequences. Third, a sense of glory among 
jihad for confronting directly the United States in the Middle East. At the 
group-level, scholars use group identity variables such as nationalism, 
ethnicity, ideology, and religion as causes of conflicts (1991:105). In group 
level, Jihadi-Salafism is a major factor and a sense-making context for the 
emergence of IS. Jihadi-Salafism is a specific strand of the Salafi ideology 
which provides a particular interpretation of Islam and international 


politics. 


This ideology includes four major characteristics: definition of a problem, 
characterization of an enemy that causes the problem, a method of action to 
resolve the problem, and an ultimate goal. Almost all founding declarations 
and official statements of major Jihad groups including al-Qaeda and IS are 
shaped around these elements (Al-Adnani, 2014). And finally, at the 
international level of analysis, scholars consider external constraints as a 
determining force behind the occurrence of international events such as 
conflicts and wars and the claim of Abu Bakr al-Baghdad ISIS as a world 
wide caliphate. The Islamic State is not only about domestic politics or 
Muslim affairs, but it is also about international politics. IS’s international 
goal, the establishment of a sharia-based transnational Islamic State, is 
highlighted in almost all Dabiq issues. The organization’s insistence on 


international goals has its origins both in the organization’s ideology and 
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the international environment in which ISIS emerged. The ‘clash of 
civilizations’ paradigm explains the rise of religious organizations, 
ultimately, the intent is to create an Islamic empire in geopolitical, cultural 
and political terms and to deter Western or regional powers from 
interfering with this process faced intense debate the of the day. 

Hence, the possibility for the Islamic State to threaten (and not only 
challenge) the both post- and Westphalia international order exists insofar 
as it can successfully establish the Caliphate as both an empirical reality 
and ideational construct. This involves imposing the Caliphate on local 
populations (power) while garnering and maintaining support for its 
normative project (legitimacy) and continuously providing materially and 
ideologically visions of an alternative Islamic order (functionality). 
However, the possibility of the Islamic State replacing (post-) Westphalia is 
well-nigh impossible, and its ability to pose an actual threat to international 
order is highly unlikely insofar as a clear majority of the world’s states are 
invested in the ‘order’ that liberal internationalism and its primary backers 
support (Matt Gordner, 2017:162-163). 

In the twelfth issue of Dabig, captured-photojournalist John Cantlie was 
named as the purported author in an article quoting a United States 
Brigadier General as saying: The Islamic State meets all requirements ... to 
be recognized as a state,” he said. “It has a governing structure; it controls 
territory, a large population, is economically viable, has a large and 
effective military and provides governmental services such as health care to 
its population. Dealing with it as if it were a terrorist movement is a non- 
starter. It is a State and if the West wants to defeat it, it must accept either: 
1) The Islamic State is enough of a threat to world or regional peace that 
the West is willing to go to war with it, or 2) The costs of a war are too great 
and the West must plan to contain the Islamic State and ultimately 
negotiate with it as a sovereign State (Dabig, 2015:49). Therefore, from 
above points States ultimately count on self-help for guaranteeing their own 


security. Within this context, realists have two main strategies for managing 
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insecurity: The balance of power and deterrence. The balance of power 
relies on strategic, flexible alliances, while deterrence relies on the threat 
(or the use) of significant force. Hence, somehow both are in evidence in 
this case. First, the US led global coalition of states faced divergent ideas in 
ME, because of geopolitical interests and ideologies they have to fortify in 
the region, as a result global powers china, Russia and Iran excluded from 
the coalition. Of course, this means that existing states’ territory is under 
threat. So, what ever, the case to keep the secular world order and to 
maintain global peace and security both global and regional powers should 
to converge in combating a series flexible and dynamic military strategy of 
ISIS remain and expand using both balance of power and deterrence power 


is key factors of realist perspectives. 


2.3.2. Constructivism perspectives 


To start about the origin, causes and rise of ISIS, it is important to discuss 
the emergence of constructivism theory post-cold war period. As we can 
understand and familiar to the concept of international relations, 
Constructivists arrival in IR is often associated with the end of the Cold 
War. Traditional theories such as realism and liberalism failed to explain 
international relations in the sense that what reason behind causes of war 
and peace. This failure can be linked to some of their core tenets, such as 
the conviction that states are self-interested actors who compete for power 
and the unequal power distribution among states which defines the balance 
of power between them. Constructivism sees the world, and what we can 


know about the world, as socially constructed (Sarina Theys, 2017). 


This view refers to the nature of reality and the nature of knowledge that 
are also called ontology and epistemology in research language. Another 


central issue to constructivism is identities and interests. Constructivists 
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argue that states can have multiple identities that are socially constructed 
through interaction with other actors. Accordingly, identities are 
representations of an actor’s understanding of whom they are, which in turn 
signals their interests. They are important to constructivists as they argue 
that identities constitute interests and actions. For example, the identity of 
a small state implies a set of interests that are different from those implied 
by the identity of a large state. The small state is arguably more focused on 
its survival, whereas the large state is concerned with dominating global 
political, economic and military affairs (2017:36-37). A number of scholars 
challenged realism from a decidedly non-material approach, examining the 
roles of ideas, identities, and socially-constructed norms to understand 
alliances in the Middle East. For instance, Michael Barnett, in his book 
Dialogues in Arab Politics (1998) took a macro level approach, examining 
the entire Arab regional system, but with emphasis on changing norms and 
ideas in Arab politics, rather than material concerns with either high or low 
politics. Barnett argued that decades of regional Arab politics turned not on 
a military balance of power, but rather on conflicts over the meaning of 
Arabism itself, and hence of state and regional identities. Similarly, Marc 
Lynch (1999) examined domestic politics and debates within the public 
sphere in Arab states Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq and Syria over their identities 
in particular, and showing how these internal and ideational dynamics 
caused shifts in their national identity and in the perception of their own 
interests. Lynch’s work showed us how interests drive policy, including 
alliance choices, hence these ideas and interests are not externally- 
generated, objective, and fixed as realist or neo realists would suggest but 
they internally-generated, subjective, and variable. In his 2001 book, 
Revolutions in sovereignty: How ideas shaped modern International 
Relations, political scientist Daniel Philpott demonstrates how the religions 
ideas of the protestant reformation helped breakdown the medieval political 
order and provided a conceptual basis for the modern system of secular 


sovereign states. Because, constructivists believes that ideas and values 
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helped shaped the modern state system, they expect intellectual constructs 
to be decisive in transforming it to good or ill (Snyder, 2004:60-61). In the 
Middle East, after the invasion of Iraq, the identity of ISIS gradually took 
shape through the complex social, political, ethnic and_ cultural 
environment. Iraq’s invasion by USA and thereafter instituting Maliki‘s 
Shiite’s dominant government structures including military which led to 
violent suppression of Sunni minorities, gradually gave rise to ISIS. The 
physical, social and political repression socially constructed ISIS thus giving 
it meanings, its own values and norms and a distinct identity. In Syria the 
intra-state conflict, the collapsed domestic institutions including political 
and social structures also contributed to the rise of ISIS. The inherent 
nature of Syrian conflict particularly the deep ethnic and sectarian divide 
created the identity crisis which was fully exploited by the ISIS. Identity is 
basically relational. Identity indicates oneself and in relation to whom 
others are. Identities, therefore, define set of choices. This glaring vacuum 
in the realm of identity crises was fully exploited by ISIS, by projecting that 
it does not care about cast or creed or nationalities, but its objective is to 
establish and expand caliphate. In Constructivism, identities being socially 
constructed can be treated as variables that are dependent on political, 
religious, ethnic and social context. It validates constructivism, as ISIS 
identity was an outcome of Irag - Syria’s fragmented environment. ISIS 
identity was further strengthened by the loss of writ by Iragi and Syrian 
governments within their geographical confines leading to capture of vast 
swaths of land and resources by ISIS consolidating its identity. It is the 
identity of a state or actor through which it defines its interests. It is 
ultimately these defined interests which states and other entities pursue 
through various violent and non- violent means. ISIS, therefore, needs to be 


seen through this social prism. 


CHAPTER THREE 


3. Historical Development of ISIS 
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3.1. Introduction 


In this chapter first we discussed the historical roots and recent incidents of 
war push to the emergence of theocratic Islamic caliphate known by ISIS. I 
mean that first the historical roots of ISIS started from the First World War, 
the collapse of Ottoman Empire and the emergence of modern republic of 
Turkey, Iran revolution 1979, and the collapse of USSR and Post-Soviet 
Revolution 1991. On the other hand, from the recent incidents of post-cold 
war period we looks factors for the emergence of Islamic fundamentalist 
ISIS, the post-9-11 global war on terrorism led by US in Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Pakistan and recently Syria civil war. In the second, and finally investigates 
the rise of ISIS, its history, political structure and governance, territorial 
expansions, provinces, military strategy, ideology, political legitimacy, 


nature of economy and other features. 


3.2. The Collapse of Ottoman Empire in First World War (WWI) 


In broadly speaking, the main cause of Middle Eastern instability post-WWI 
is a territorial delimitation made by the British and French Empires. 
According historians, the secret terms of the Sykes-Picot Agreement in 1916 
set the stage for the creation of arbitrary borders, enclosing artificial states. 
Or, in the words of former Vice President Joe Biden, “artificial lines, 
creating artificial states made up of totally distinct ethnic, religious, cultural 
groups.” As a result, the argument goes, these inherently fissile territories 
could, at best, be forcefully held together by authoritarian leaders like the 
Assad’s or Saddam Hussein, but in the absence of such a heavy hand would 
break apart as they are today. At the most extreme, this diagnosis of the 
region’s turmoil has led to elaborate and implausible schemes for redrawing 
the regions border a new to create ethnically or religiously homogeneous 
nation-states (Jessica Michek, 2018:1). 

For this reason, the policy analyst Jessica Michek (2018) in his book, EFthno- 


Sectarianism and Political Order in the Middle East, he explains his ideas by 
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ME in the account; the commitment to the ideal of the homogeneous nation- 
state frequently makes reference to a stylized history in which the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement is central. Many calls for remapping the region begin with 
a reference to the 1916 Anglo-French proposal for dividing the region. In a 
piece titled “It’s Time to Seriously Consider Partitioning Syria,” for 
example, former NATO Supreme Allied Commander Admiral James Stavridis 
justifies this conclusion by claiming that “Syria’s borders, of course, were 
famously drawn in the early part of the last century, as the ‘sick man of 
Europe’ the Ottoman Empire collapsed after WWI. Syria is not a 
longstanding civilization like Persia (today’s Iran), Turkey, or 
Greece.”(James Stavridis, 2016). For critics, Sykes-Picot symbolizes the 
arbitrariness of the current Middle Eastern state system and the borders 
that define it. 

As Ismael (1999) works, the League of Nations further aided the process of 
regional fragmentation by creating a mandate system, which divided the 
occupied territories of the non-operational Ottoman Empire into political 
entities with boundaries designed and drawn to perpetuate political 
fragmentation in the face of Western economic and strategic interests 
Therefore, this mandate system and the imposition of formal geopolitical 
boundaries compounded an already present distrust of the Western powers 
by Arabs and others in the region. 


The partitioning of the Ottoman Empire after the war led to the rise in the 
Middle East of Western powers such as Britain and France and brought the 
creation of the modern Arab world and the Republic of Turkey. Hence, the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire was a turning point in Middle East politics; the 
collapse of the last remaining vestige of centuries of dynastic, imperial rule 
started an era of mass political participation. Replacing the local, tribal rule 
that had come to dominate the region in the 19th century, powerful Western 
states began to divide the previously Ottoman territories into what 


resembled more “modern” nation-states (RAND, 2018:18). Today, many of 
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the challenges of the Middle East appear to stem from the region’s artificial, 
misshapen and ill-conceived borders. Despite the settlement of the Middle 
East term in the international literature, there is not common agreement on 
the extension of the geographical areas and the Middle East countries 
(johannsen, 2006:11). Nayef (2014) in his article, The Arab-Islamic World 
and Global Geopolitics: Endogenous Vs. Exogenous Factors discuss the 
political crisis that after World War I, in the Middle East became an 
immensely complicated region also due to the fact that the core of what a 
400-year-old social and political order, the Ottoman Empire, was suddenly 
fragmented into states: Turkey, and five new Arab states: Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Iraq and Transjordan. However, foreign control was rampant in 
the region and so of all the ten countries in this area, only Turkey, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen exercised full sovereignty during the interwar 
years. As a result, not only the promise of the Arab state was not fulfilled, 
but the region saw itself divided and subject to external influence which is 


critical root for ISIS. 


3.3. Modern Arab World and the Emergence Islamic Republic Of 
Turkey 

Turkey has a complex and extraordinarily rich religious tradition, ranging 
from pre-Islamic practices to mainstream Sunni Islam, from small minority 
groups of Orthodox Christians, as well as Jews, to a range of Alevis, Shi’a, 
and other sects. In 1924, the first President of the Turkish Republic, 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, constitutionally abolished the institution of the 
caliphate. However, the Republic of Turkey connects Europe and Asia, 
bridging a divide between (mainly) Muslim Asia and (mainly) Christian 
Europe. Sharing a border with several Muslim-majority countries including, 
Irag, Iran, and Syria Turkey is also a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), an entity long dominated by the United States and 
other Western countries. While the Muslim population of Turkey amounts to 


99 per cent of the country’s inhabitants, government rejected Islamic rule in 
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1923 in favor of a categorically secular regime. The roots of the military’s 
political involvement in contemporary Turkey can be traced back to before 
the founding of the modern state of Turkey in 1923, to the time of the 
Ottoman Empire (1293-1922) (Jeffrey Haynes, 2017:2). As a Muslim- 
majority country that is also a secular democratic state, a member of NATO, 
and a long-standing U.S. ally, Turkey is pivotal to U.S. strategy for shaping 
the Middle Eastern security environment. However, Turkey has not been 
immune to the changes that have transformed the religiosity-political 
landscape of the Muslim world in recent decades, which include an increase 
of religiosity and an upsurge in the political expression of Islam. These 
trends were generated by a variety of factors, including the emergence of a 
religious entrepreneurial sector and of a dominant political party with 
Islamic roots, a more open debate about Kemalism and its relevance to 
contemporary Turkish society, and a political crisis over the selection of a 
new president in the spring and summer of 2007 (Rabasa & Larrabee, 
2008). Today, a key group of Turkish recruiters for ISIS first provided 
support for the Nusra Front, recruiting for the group and using well- 
established networks in Turkey to smuggle men and materiel to Nusra 
Front-held territory. This Turkey-based network pledged allegiance to ISIS 
and has since been providing the same type of support/ logistical help to the 
caliphate. This is reflected in documents captured about the movement of 
foreign fighters through Turkey to Syria (Aaron Stein, 2016). 


3.4. Iran revolution 1979 


More recently, after the Iranian Revolution of 1979, the Islamic Republic of 
Iran, under the leadership of the Ayatollah Khomeini, proclaimed its 
hostility to the global state-centered order and announced its intention to 
subvert it (Delahunty, 2018). Therefore, Khomeini defined his political 
project as seeking a state in which the sole determining principle in a 
government ... is divine law, law that is the expression of divine will, not the 


product of the human mind. Accordingly, Iran disparaged international law, 
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viewing it as an instrument fashioned to serve the interests of the West (Ali 
Ansar, 2007). During Khomeini’s rule, Iran conspicuously violated 
international law (specifically, the inviolability of diplomatic premises) 
through its conduct during the takeover of the US Embassy in Tehran. The 
Iranian Revolution shocked the international system and, along with the 
1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, increased Turkey’s importance to the 
West. Turkey’s strategic value was especially enhanced because the United 
States lost its early warning stations in Iran to monitor Soviet missile tests 
(Mozaffari, 2007). It is true that one of the factors intensifying Islamic 
resurrection since late 1970s decade to the date has been victory of Islamic 
Revolution of Iran in Feb 1979. In the 1970s, Ayatollah Khomeini published 
a representative named Faqih government, and the second edition changed 
its name to Islamic government, in which, his rule of Sharia scholars and 
Islamic government has been illuminated systematically. His basic 
recognition of mosques included: First, the places for religious ritual of 
Islam, in fact is the place for political discourse (Lirong, 2011). 

It was based on the following reasons: 

It has espousal of the basic principle Islamic and politics cannot be 
separated. The thought of praying to Allah to give great reward in this 
world and hereafter had been understood by Khomeini that Islam does not 
balance the mind and matter, soul and body, Faramita and Temporality go 
out of the secularity and go into the secularity but put more importance is 
placed on the latter, which is the essence of Islam. The Prophet himself was 
a great statesman, strategist and thinker. Thus, Khomeini envisaged that 
the Islamic government is neither dictatorship nor authoritarian, but 
constitutional. The so-called constitutional does not mean the usual sense of 
majority vote of the people, but the management and enforcement of the 
rulers have been restricted by a series of legal constraints from the holy 
Koran and the tradition of the Prophet. (Lirong, 2011:201-45). 
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Victory of Islamic Revolution on Feb 1979 as an unpredictable social 
phenomenon led to change in political, social and cultural structures. 
However, in terms of Middle East, victory of Islamic Revolution in the 
critical region after 70s decade in regional level played role in Islamic 
Resurrection and its revitalization. Iran’s revolution, with its ideological 
approach and its religious orientation as Islamic Revolution, could affect 
wide geographical area of Islam and especially West of Asia and North of 
Africa (called Middle East by west countries). Iran’s revolution inspired the 
Islamic Ideology as the provider of happiness and success for all people of 
the world and hence, it could no limit its dominance just on the 
geographical borders of Iran. Hence, export of revolution was considered by 
the officials since the early days. However, despite to initial concerns in 
level of regional governors, the United States, West Europe and even USSR 
observed different barriers against export of Islamic Revolution in level of 
Middle East region and this declined the initial rapid movement (Gonaba et 
al., 2017). 

Imam Khomeini believed that export of revolution means promotion of 
values, experiences of Islamic revolution and also independence, achieving 
to human dignities and self-reliance and rejection of aristocracy, 
discrimination and racism (Fazelinia, 2007: 91). For the founder of Islamic 
Republic, export of the revolution was a divine duty (Soleimanizadeh, 2008: 
120). However, Imam Khomeini was always emphasizing peaceful nature of 
inviting export of Islamic revolution, despite to common imaginations. 
Robert J. Delahunty (2018) in his thesis, An Epitaph For ISIS?: The Idea of a 
Caliphate and The Westphalia Order, he predicted by the Iranian Revolution 
of 1979, the Islamic Republic of Iran, under the leadership of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini, officially proclaimed its hostility to the global state centered 
order and announced its intention to subvert it. Khomeini defined his 
political project as seeking a state in which the sole determining principle in 
a government ... is divine law, law that is the expression of divine will, not 


the product of the human mind. Accordingly, Iran disparaged international 
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law, viewing it as an instrument fashioned to serve the interests of the 
West. Thus, in political ME, it is a bench mark for the emergence of 


different Islamic militant groups, particularly ISIS caliphate. 


3.5. The collapse of USSR and Post-soviet revolution 1991 


Prior 1991, in Central Asia, as a part of the general aggressive Communist 
policy towards religion, and with the help of indigenous modernizing 
elements, who regarded Islam as an obstacle to development, Moscow 
embarked on a thoroughgoing attack on Islam (Jukes, 1973: 47). Marxism 
and atheism were imposed as a new ideology on the people of Central Asia 
through destroying Islamic social, cultural and educational systems. During 
the 1930s in particular, the Soviet government placed enormous difficulties 
in the way of practicing Islam (as it did also in regard to Christianity) by 
closing or demolishing most mosques and madrassas (religious schools), 
forbidding formal teaching of religion to anyone under the age of 18, and 
making the practice of Islam a bar to advancement (Voll,1994: 62-81). 
According to Yazdani (2009), the collapse of Communism at the turn of the 
twenty-first century attracted much interest in the affairs of the central 
Asian region, which was the Muslim area of the former Soviet Union. The 
re-emergence of Islam in the newly independent republics of Central Asia 
sparked the emergence of an ideological battle ground. One of the key 
tenets of the Soviet system was that religion was incompatible with 
communism, and the communists methodically set about repressing all 
forms of religious expression (Rashid, 2002:34-42). 

The renaissance of Islamic traditions and culture in Central Asia in the 
1990s is attributed to the recurrence of the phenomenon that existed in the 
Soviet Union in the late 1960s when the activities of low key Islamist 
became noticeably evident. Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan remained the 
nucleus of clandestine ventures of the Sufi who strive for the restoration of 


Islam during that period. Despite the fact that these activities were crushed 
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by the tough Soviet policies, religious elements remained active in the 
social sub-strata of the Soviet republics. As for Islam’s role in restructuring 
the region, its importance as a factor affecting nation-state building is still 
being fiercely debated. Some observers believe that Islam could play a role 
in rebuilding the nation and even the political system. S. Hunter, for 
instance, has argued: ‘Islam’s legacy thus has important implications for the 
current process of nation and institution-building and governance in this 
region. In mid-1980s President Mikhail Gorbachev promulgated the policy 
of restructuring, called ‘Perestroika’ comprised of a set of strategies aimed 
at liberalization of political and social policies. As a result, the Central Asian 
peoples showed deep interest in Islam. Thousands of mosques were built 
and Islamic literature was brought in from all over the Islamic world 
(Rashid, 2009: 42). The re-emergence of Islam in the newly independent 
republics of Central Asia sparked the emergence of an ideological battle 
ground. After the collapse of the USSR 1991, all five states of Central Asia 
(Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Tajikistan) made 
an official place for Islam as the dominant religion and these incidents pave 
the way for Islamic movements in the ME strictly for the current ISIS. 

3.6. Post-9-11 Global War on Terrorism 


3.6.1. US Invasion of Afghanistan (2001) 


From October 7th, 2001, the US invaded Afghanistan to overthrow the 
Taliban government and to capture Osama Bin Laden, being considered 
responsible for the September 11 attacks. Bin Laden escaped to Pakistan 
and commanded Al Qaeda from there. After the invasion of Iraq, radical 
Islamists, nationalists, Hussein’s ex- party members and security forces, 
unemployed military personnel and anti- western extremists form and join 
various resistance and terrorist groups. This view gained strength when 
the perpetrators themselves presented the 9/11 attacks as jihad, or Islamic 
holy war, against Christians and Jews, and the then US President George W. 


Bush reiterated the same spirit by using the word crusade with its 
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connotations of a Christian holy war against Muslims. After the completion 
of Operation Neptune Spear in 2011, which caused the demise of al-Qaida 
leader Osama bin Laden, US President Barrack Obama announced that his 
country would never be at war with Islam (Obama, 2007). 

The portrayal of post-9/11 Afghanistan as a venue for a clash of civilizations 
should not be based on casual political rhetoric, but on serious historical 
analysis. Therefore, the event of 9/11 ironically demonstrated how the 
world’s only superpower was not immune from the dangers and fragility of 
the current international system. As a reaction against 9/11, the US 
declared a global war on terrorism with the objective of overthrowing the 
Taliban, destroying AL-Qaeda, capturing Osama bin Laden and establishing 
an anti-Taliban regime in Afghanistan led by the Northern Alliance. Some in 
the US foreign-policy-shaping circles viewed 9/11 as an _ attractive 
opportunity for declaring war. This opportunity was quickly seized by the 
US as the US-led war on terrorism was most likely to acquire global 
legitimacy in the wake of 9/11 and (Deepshikha Shahi, 2017). As a 
consequence, today an encouragement of affiliate in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan serves several of ISIS’s strategic objectives. ISIS’s grand strategic 
aim is to rule all historically Muslim lands in a caliphate that wins an 
apocalyptic war with the West. External affiliates support this objective by 
giving ISIS strategic resiliency, facilitating its military expansion outside of 
Iraq and Syria, and legitimizing its claimed status as a trans-regional 
caliphate. ISIS’ likely’ prioritizes expansion in the © greater 
Afghanistan/Pakistan region (also known as Khorasan) because of the 
region’s historic and religious importance. The modern jihadist movement 
originated in Afghanistan. Islamic religious texts state that the army of true 
believers will gather in the Khorasan before the apocalypse. ISIS requires 
presence in the region in order to actualize its literal interpretation of 
apocalyptic scripture (Gambhir, 2015). 

As a consequence, the current encouragement of ISIS organization in 


Afghanistan and Pakistan serves several of ISIS’s strategic verifiable aim is 
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to rule all historically Muslim lands in a caliphate that wins an apocalyptic 
war with the West, particularly USA. 
3.6.2. US Invasion of Irag (2003) 


This war is sometimes known as the Third Gulf War, began on March 20, 
2003 with the invasion of Iraq known as Iraqi Freedom, Operation by the 
alliance led by the United States against the Baath Party of Saddam 
Hussein. President George W. Bush has officially declared its completion on 
March 20, 2003, under the banner Mission Accomplished and he planned to 
the rapid defeat of the Iraqi army and the capture and execution of Saddam 
Hussein as soon as an attempted to establish a new government in the 
favor of its geopolitical interests. 

After the September 11 attacks, former president George W. Bush 
determined that the sanctions imposed by the UN were unsuccessful, and 
that Iraq was supporting terrorist groups -amongst them Al Qaeda-. 
President Bush gave Saddam Hussein and challenge; leave the country in 
48 hours. This move was fated by Russia, France and Germany who saw this 
as a buildup to war. When Hussein failed to be conventional, the US, 
supported by the UK under Anthony Blair, Poland and Australia, started the 
invasion (UNSC, 2016). As soon as Baghdad fell into a state of disarray, 
coalition forces (US led forces) were faced with the need to draft a new 
strategy that would restore order to the country. The invasion, in particular 
the air assaults on Baghdad and outlying cities, had caused catastrophic 
damage to an already ailing infrastructure as a result of crippling sanctions 
and decades of war .The collateral damages of the De-Ba'thification Order 
were the individuals who had joined the Ba'th Party out of necessity in order 
to gain and maintain employment. The objectives and purposes of the De- 
Ba'thification Order were initially supported by a 94.6% majority of 
individuals polled, as it removed Party loyalists from power and showed the 
people that Saddam and his regime would not soon return to their posts 
(Lindsay Church, 2016: 40-43). After the invasion, Iraq fell into chaos and 
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political crisis; Looting became common, religious and ethnic tensions 
erupted. Iraq under Hussein was ruled by a Sunni minority (of about 20% of 
the population) and oppressed the Shia majority (of about 80%). When the 
US took over, the situation turned around as the Shia majority controlled 
the government and started to oppress the Sunnis. The government was 
also highly corrupted and inefficient. Ex-governmental forces from the 
Hussein’s administration and anti western extremists started fighting the 
US occupation forces. The US was trapped in a Middle Eastern conflict now, 
having suffered far more losses in the occupation than in the invasion. In 
2006, tensions between Sunnis and Shia escalated into a civil war. This was 
followed by the 2003 Anglo-American invasion and occupation of Iraq which 
quickly produced an armed insurgency, a partial collapse of the state, a 
sectarian civil war, and the fragmentation of the country as a consequence 
the emergence of Sunni extremist militant group today what we call ISIS 
caliphate in inevitable (Nader Hashemi, 2016:5). 


3.7.3. The US invasion of Pakistan (2011) 


Soon after the attack on Afghanistan, the Taliban leader Mullah Omer and 
the Al-Qaida leader Osama Bin Laden successfully escaped to Pakistan. The 
US and NATO forces claimed that a large number of Taliban and Al-Qaida 
militants had moved to the tribal areas of Pakistan. Pakistan was 
unconvinced by these reports as it had deployed nearly 80,000 soldiers on 
the western border to prohibit the infiltration of terrorists in Pakistan’s 
territory. Initially, the US-NATO forces demanded Pakistan to take action 
against the terrorist of Al-Qaeda and the ruling Taliban leaders who have 
reportedly escaped in the tribal areas of Pakistan. But, later the US-NATO 
forces started to violate the sovereignty of Pakistan (Shahzad Munawar & 
Muhammad Mushtaq, 2016). However, the argument policy of drone 
attacks of the US-led forces, the attack on Salala Check Post by the US-led 
NATO forces, and the assassination of Osama Bin Laden at Abbottabad by 


the US forces without prior approval of state seem to suggest that war on 
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terror has undermined the state sovereignty of Pakistan (Muhammad 
Mushtaq, 2016). Then, On May 02, 2011, the US forces landed in 
Abbottabad, Pakistan- without prior approval of Pakistani government. The 
special US Navy Seals invaded the area of Pakistan either to kill or arrest 
the Al-Qaeda top leader Osama bin Laden. This act of the US was a clear 
violation of the sovereignty of Pakistan. They violated international border 
and entered Pakistan and came close to the Pakistan military academy 
situated in Abbottabad (Schmidle, 2011). 

After completion of operation, the force went back with the dead body of 
the Al-Qaeda leader, Osama. In this operation they also gathered 
intelligence reports and plans. They had the DNA test of Osama’s dead body 
to confirm it. Once it was confirmed, the US government declared about the 
operation. AS Osama was a Saudi national, the US offered Saudi Arabia to 
collect the dead body of Osama, but they refused to accept it. So they 
dumped it into Sea. 

President Obama announced on May 2, 2011 that Osama bin Laden was 
killed. The president called the killing of Osama bin Laden the most 
significant achievement to date in the effort to defeat al Qaeda and said 
justice has been done and which is a root of present hostility between USA 
and Muslim world in general (Times, 2011). The people of Pakistan were 
disappointed and demonstrated a great displeasure on this unilateral action 
of the US in the territory of Pakistan. Equally, the government of Pakistan 
considered the act a clear violation of the international law and the 
established international norms. It is series hostility and grievance between 
in Muslim world and western powers particularly USA. 

4. The Rise of ISIS 


4.1. History of ISIS 


The history of ISIS is fundamentally the product of Cold War. When USSR 
attacked Afghanistan 1979 United Sates financially, and through weapon 


store supported global Jihadist movements against USSR with massive help 
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of Pakistan. In the early 1990s, a then-nascent al-Qaeda took steps to 
redefine both the nature of conflict and the nature of ideological 
foundations for waging war. The United States military deployment to the 
Middle East following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait drove Osama bin Laden 
to depart from both defined Islamic theology and fiqh (Islamic 
jurisprudence) and take a more guerilla approach to combating what he saw 
as US aggression. Bin Laden deviated from both religion and traditional 
conventions of war to declare US Troops; supporting contractors, Arab 
troops, and even fellow Muslims and non-combatant villagers as enemies of 
al-Qaeda should they prove to be obstacles to al-Qaeda’s goals of regional 
control and hegemony (Oz sultan, 2017). Thus, ISIS organizational roots are 
found in Abu Musab Zarqawi, the former leader of al-Qaida in Iraq (AQI), 
traveled to Afghanistan in the late 1980s just as the anti-Soviet jihad 
movement was winding down. These would represent formative years in his 
development as a fierce leader of a terrorist organization that unleashed a 
bloody sectarian campaign in Iraq after the US invasion. Zarqawi became 
one of many dissidents and troublemakers of the anti-Soviet campaign who 
would depart Afghanistan and return to their homelands with revolutionary 
ideas and fighting experience in hand. He was quickly monitored by 
Jordanian Intelligence, and spent many years in Jordanian prison alongside 
al-Qaida ideologue Abu Muhammad al-Maqdisi (Bunzel, 2015). He 
eventually returned to Afghanistan in 1999 upon release from prison. On 
this second trip, Zarqawi met Osama bin Laden, set up a training camp in 
Herat, and honed his theological stringency. What ever the case, let we see 
some time interval and gradual development of ISIS caliphate below in 
detail. 

4.1.1. Establishment (1999-2006) 


The radical group was founded in 1999 by Jordanian Salafi jihadist Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi under the name the Organisation of Monotheism and 


Jihad. In a letter published by the Coalition in February 2004, Zarqawi 
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wrote that jihadi should use bombings to start an open sectarian war so that 
Sunnis from the Islamic world would mobilize against assassinations carried 
out by Shia, specifically the Badr Brigade, against Ba'athists and Sunnis. 
Consequently, Colonel Derek Harvey told Reuters that the U.S. military 
detained Badr assassination teams possessing target lists of Sunni officers 
and pilots in 2003 and 2004 but did not hold them. Harvey said his 
superiors told him that ‘this stuff had to play itself out implying that 
revenge attacks by returning Shi'ite groups were to be ISIL fighters parade 
through Raqga, Syria, in a caravan of pickup trucks, 2014 expected (Ned 
Parker, 2015). Jerry Burke, an adviser to the Iraqi Interior Ministry, said 
that in 2005 a plan from him and several colleagues to follow and stop 
suspected Badr Brigade death squads in the special police forces was 
rejected when it got to an American Flag (General) Officer (Joel Wing, 
2012). Following the 2003 invasion of Iraq by Western forces, al-Zarqawi 
and Jamaat al Tawhid wal-Jihad achieved notoriety in the early stages of the 
Iraqi insurgency for their suicide attacks on Shia mosques, civilians, Iraqi 
government institutions and Italian soldiers of the US-led Multi- National 
Force. In October 2004, when al-Zarqawi swore loyalty to Osama bin Laden 
and al-Qaeda, he renamed the group-the Organisation of Jihad's Base in 
Mesopotamia, commonly known as al-Qaeda in Irag (AQI). Although the 
group never called itself al-Qaeda in Irag, this remained its informal name 
for many years (Knights Michael, 2014). Attacks by the group on civilians, 
Iragi government forces, foreign diplomats and soldiers, and American 
convoys continued with roughly the same intensity. In a letter to al-Zarqawi 
in July 2005, al-Qaeda's then deputy leader Ayman al-Zawahiri outlined a 
four-stage plan to expand the Iraq War. The plan included expelling US 
forces from Iraq, establishing an Islamic authority as a caliphate, spreading 
the conflict to Iraq's secular neighbors, and clashing with Israel, which the 
letter aforementioned, was established only to challenge any new Islamic 
entity (Whitaker Brian, 2005). In January 2006, AQI joined with several 


smaller Iraqi Sunni insurgent groups under an umbrella Organisation called 
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the Mujahedeen Shura Council (MSC). According to counterterrorism 
researcher Brian Fishman, the merger was an attempt to give the group a 
more Iragi flavour, and perhaps to distance al-Qaeda from some of al- 
zargawi tactical errors, such as the 2005 bombings by AQI of three hotels in 
Amman. In January 2006, the organization merged with some other small 
extremist organizations and was renamed as Mujahedeen Shura Council. In 
October 2006, Zarqawi was killed by the US forces. After a short while, 
Mujahedeen Shura Council integrated with several Sunni tribes and Iraqi 
insurgents, such as Jaysh al-Fatiheen, Jund al-Sahabaand, Katbiyan Ansar 
Al-Tawhid wal Sunnah, Jeish al-Taiifa al-Mansoura, and announced the 
establishment of the Islamic State of Iraq (ISI). The aim of ISI was to comply 
with the Arabic traditions and to liberate Iragi Sunni from the oppression by 
Muslim Shiite and other foreign forces. Then Zarqawi pledged allegiance to 
bin Laden, and renamed the organization to the Organization of Jihad’s 
Base in the Country of the Two Rivers, which was also known as Al-Qaeda in 
Iraq (AQI) by the outside world. On 7 June 2006, a US airstrike killed al- 
Zarqawi, who was succeeded as leader of the group by the Egyptian militant 
Abu Ayyubid al-Masri (Fishman 2008:49-50). 


4.1.2.Islamic State of Irag (2006-2013) 
On 12 October 2006, the united Mujahedeen Shura Council (MSC), three 


smaller groups and six Sunni tribes to form the Mutayibeen Coalition, 
pledging to free Sunnis from the oppression of the rejectionists (Shi'ite 
Muslims) and the crusader occupiers to restore rights even at the price of 
their own lives to make Allah's word supreme in the world, and to restore 
the glory of Islam. A day later, Mujahedeen Shura Council (MSC) 
Mutayibeen Coalition declared the establishment of the Islamic State of 
Iraq (ISI), comprising Iraq's six mostly Sunni Arab governorates, with Abu 
Omar al-Baghdadi its emir and al-Masri Minister of War within ISI's ten 
member cabinet (Roggio Bill, 2006). According to a study compiled by 


United States intelligence agencies in early 2007, ISI planned to seize 
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power in the central and western areas of Iraq and turn it into a Sunni 
caliphate.The group built in strength and at its height enjoyed a significant 
presence in the Iragi governorates of Al Anbar, Diyala and Baghdad, 
claiming Baqubah as a capital city(Engel Richard, 2007). The Iraq War 
troop surge of 2007 supplied the US military with more manpower for 
operations, and dozens of high-level AQI members being captured or killed. 
Between July and October 2007, al-Qaeda in Iraq was reported to have lost 
its secure military bases in Al Anbar province and the Baghdad area(Ricks 
Thomas & De Young Karen, 2007). During 2008, a series of US and Iraqi 
offensives managed to drive out AQI-aligned insurgents from their former 
safe havens, such as the Diyala and Al Anbar governorates, to the area of 
the northern city of Mosul. By 2008, the ISI was describing itself as being in 
a state of extraordinary crisis (Phillips Andrew, 2009). Its violent attempts 
to govern territory led to a backlash from Sunni Arab Iraqis and other 
insurgent groups and a temporary decline in the group, which was 
attributable to a number of factors, notably the Anbar Awakening. On 18 
April 2010, ISI's two top leaders, al-Masri and Omar al-Baghdadi, were 
killed in a joint US-Iraqi raid near Tikrit (Arango Tim, 2014). In a press 
conference in June 2010, General Odierno reported that 80% of ISI's top 42 
leaders, including recruiters and financiers, had been killed or captured, 
with only eight remaining at large. He said that they had been cut off from 
al-Qaeda's leadership in Pakistan. However, On 16 May 2010, Abu Bakr al- 
Baghdadi was appointed the new leader of ISI(Islamic state of Iraq). In July 
2012, al-Baghdadi released an audio statement online announcing that the 
group was returning to former strongholds from which US troops and the 
Sons of Irag had driven them in 2007 and 2008. He declared the start of a 
new offensive in Iraq called Breaking the Walls, aimed at freeing members 
of the group held in Iragi prisons. The violence in Iraq had begun to 
escalate in June 2012, primarily with AQI's car bomb attacks, and by July 
2013, monthly fatalities exceeded 1,000 for the first time since April 2008 
( Lewis Jessica,2013). 
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On April 8, 2013, ISI released a recorded audio message by its leader Abu 
Bakr Al-Baghdadi, in which he announced that the Syrian anti-government 
armed group al-Nusra Front (JJabhat al-Nusra, JN) has been merely an 
extension of ISI in Syria. Al-Baghdadi announced that the names ISI and JN 
were not to be used anymore; instead, he declared the official merging of 
the two groups under the name Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL), 
which was also known as Islamic State of Iraq and al Shams (ISIS) (Memri, 
2013). The main difference between these two titles is that the Western 
people called the region the Levant, and the Arabs called it al- Sham. The 


Levant includes Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Palestine and Turkey. 


4.1.3. Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (Levant) (ISIS/ISIL) (2013- 
2014) 

On 8 April 2013, al-Baghdadi released an audio statement in which he 
announced that the al-Nusra Front had been established, financed, and 
supported by ISI, and that the two groups were merging under the name 
Islamic State of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIL, Al-Sham also translates as the 
Levant) (Atassi Basma, 2013). However, Abu Mohammad al-Julani and 
Ayman al-Zawahiri, the leaders of al-Nusra and al-Qaeda respectively, 
rejected the merger. Al-Julani issued a statement denying the merger, and 
complaining that neither he nor anyone else in al Nusra's leadership had 
been consulted about it. In June 2013, Al Jazeera reported that it had 
obtained a letter written by al-Qaeda's leader Ayman al-Zawahiri, addressed 
to both leaders, in which he ruled against the merger, and appointed an 
emissary to oversee relations between them to put an end to tensions. That 
same month, al-Baghdadi released an audio message rejecting al-Zawahiri's 
ruling and declaring that the merger was going ahead. Meanwhile, the ISIL 
campaign to free its imprisoned members culminated in simultaneous raids 


on Taji and Abu Ghraib prisons in July 2013, freeing more than 500 
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prisoners, many of them veterans of the Iraqi insurgency. Accordingly, in 
October 2013, al Zawahiri ordered the disbanding of ISIL, putting al-Nusra 
Front in charge of jihadist efforts in Syria, but al-Baghdadi rejected al- 
Zawahiri's order, and his group continued to operate in Syria. In February 
2014, after an eight-month power struggle, al-Qaeda publicly disavowed any 
relations with ISIL. According to journalist Sarah Birke, there are 
significant differences between al Nusra Front and ISIL. While al-Nusra 
actively calls for the overthrow of the Assad government, ISIL tends to be 
more focused on establishing its own rule on conquered territory. ISIL is far 
more ruthless in building an Islamic state, carrying out sectarian attacks 
and imposing sharia law immediately. While al-Nusra has a large contingent 
of foreign fighters, it is seen as a home-grown group by many Syrians; by 
contrast, ISIL fighters have been described as foreign occupiers by many 
Syrian refugees (Birke Sarah, 27 December 2013). 

Foreign fighters in Syria include Russian speaking jihadists who were part 
of Jaish al-Muhajireen wal-Ansar (JMA). In November 2013, Abu Omar al- 
Shishani, leader of the Jaish al-Muhajireen wal-Ansar(JMA), swore an oath 
of allegiance to al-Baghdadi; the group then split between those who 
followed al-Shishani in joining ISIL and those who continued to operate 
independently in the JMA under new leadership ( Cloud, David 
&Abdulrahim Raja, 2013). 

In January 2014, rebels affiliated with the Islamic Front and the US-trained 
Free Syrian Army launched an offensive against ISIL militants in and 
around the city of Aleppo, following months of tensions over ISIL's behavior, 
which included the seizure of property and weapons from rebel groups, and 
the arrests and killings of activists. Months of clashes ensued, causing 
thousands of casualties, with ISIL withdrawing its forces from Idlib and 
Latakia provinces and redeploying them to reinforce its strongholds in 
Ragga and Aleppo. It also launched an offensive against all other opposition 


forces active in the eastern province of Deir ez-Zor, on the border with Iraq. 
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By June 2014, ISIL had largely defeated its rivals in the province, with many 
who had not been killed or driven away pledging allegiance to it. In Iraq, 
ISIL was able to capture most of Fallujah in January 2014, and in June 2014 
was able to seize control of Mosul. After an eight-month power struggle, al- 
Qaeda cut all ties with ISIL by February 2014, citing its failure to consult 
and notorious intransigence (Sly Liz,2014). 

In early 2014, ISIL drove Iraqi government forces out of key cities in its 
Anbar campaign which was followed by the capture of Mosul and the 
Sinjar massacre. The loss of control almost caused a collapse of the Iraqi 
government and prompted a renewal of US military action in Iraq. In Syria, 
ISIL has conducted ground attacks on both the Syrian Arab Army and rebel 
factions ( Al-Salhy Suadad & Arango Tim, 2014) 

4.1.4.Islamic State of Irag and Syria (2014-2019) 


On 29 June 2014, ISIL proclaimed itself to be a worldwide caliphate. Abu 
Bakr al-Baghdadi known by his supporters as Amir al-Mu'minin, Caliph 
Ibrahim was named its caliph, and the group renamed itself ad-Dawlah al- 
Islamiyah ( Islamic State (IS) (Withnall Adam, 2014). 

As a Caliphate, it claims religious, political and military authority over all 
Muslims worldwide (Bowering, 2013). The concept of it being a caliphate 
and the name /Jslamic State have been rejected by governments and Muslim 
leaders worldwide ( Moore Jack,2014). In June and July 2014, Jordan and 

Saudi Arabia moved at least 30,000 troops to their borders with Iraq, after 
the Iraqi government lost control of (or withdrew from) strategic crossing 
points that were captured by either ISIL or tribes that supported it (Spencer 
Richard,2014). There was speculation that Iraqi Prime Minister Nouri al- 
Maliki had ordered a withdrawal of troops from the Iraq-Saudi crossings in 
order to increase pressure on Saudi Arabia and bring the threat of ISIS 
over-running its borders as well( Solomon Erika &Kerr Simeon, 2014). 

In early May 2019, after almost 5 years since his last public appearance in 


the summer of 2014, al-Baghdadi appeared in a video declaring his 
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organization's new geographical ambitions. After the loss of the territories 
it once occupied in the Levant and the crumbling of the 'Caliphate' project, 
the leader of the group boasted in his speech of "new oaths of allegiance 
extended to him from jihadis in Mali, Burkina Faso, Afghanistan, and Sri 
Lank" as well as in Turkey. According to Syrian-American journalist Hassan 
Hassan, in a comment in Foreign Policy magazine, "Baghdadi’s video marks 
the failure of the U.S.-led coalition to capture Baghdadi and dismantle his 
organization. It demonstrates the health of both Baghdadi and his 
organization refuting recent rumors that he was ailing and allows them to 
boast about a major terrorist attack, their expansion to new places, and the 
recruitment of new members( Hassan, 2019). 

On January 4, 2014, ISIS entered Iraqi territory and captured the capital of 
Anbar Province Ramadi and another major city, Fallujah. Then, in June 
2014, ISIS occupied the capital of Ar Raqgqah province Ar Raqgah in Syria, 
and officially announced the establishment of the Islamic State which 
strictly implements Islamic law. Its leader Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi proclaims 
himself Mohammed’s lineal descendant, who has a doctorate from the 
Islamic University of Baghdad, focusing on Islamic culture, history, Shari’a 
and jurisprudence (Gerges, 2014: 342) 

On June 29, 2014, Baghdadi publicly declared himself Caliph as the leader 
of the Islamic State in a mosque of Mosul, and announced that the Islamic 
State had the superiority over the entire Muslim world, including the 
regions which were historically controlled by the Arab Empire, and called 


on all Muslims to obey its leadership (Bo Wang & Bing fan, 2015). 
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Figure1. Caliph Abu Bakr Al-Baghdadi the leader of ISIS 


Al-Baghdad First Appearance in Mosul 

(Source: The Independent, October 2015 (As cited in Basma Salama, 
2016) 

As we have seen from the figure, Abu Bakr claims: 


"Lift your heads up high. You now have a state and a caliphate that restores 
your honor, your might, your rights and your sovereignty. The state forms a 
tie of brotherhood between Arab and non-Arab, white and black, Easterner 
and Westerner. The caliphate brings together the Caucasian, Indian, 
Chinese, Shami, Iragi, Yemeni, Egyptian, North African, American, French, 
German and Australian.... There are homes here for you and your families. 
You can be a major contributor towards the liberation of Makah, Medina, 
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and al-Quds. Would you not like to reach Judgment Day with these grand 
deeds...? A life of jihad is impossible until you pack your belongings and 
move to the caliphate” (Schmid, 2015: 3). Also the Declaration proclaims: 
"If, by Allah, you do not believe in democracy, secularism, nationalism, and 
all the other rubbish and ideas from the West and instead adhere to your 
religion and your creed, then by Allah you will own the earth, and the east 
and west will submit to you. This is Allah’s promise to you” (Jabareen, 2015: 
93). According to this author, Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi has promised that 
Muslims be assured, for their state is well and in the best of conditions. Its 
advance will not cease, and it will continue expanding, God willing, though 
the unbelievers are averse- in the sense, regenerates utopia of the Muslim 
revival and the Sharia based caliphate. According to his point of view, the 
first caliph was established after the death of Muhammad, and the role of 
the caliph has been the political, military, spiritual, and administrative 
leader of all Muslims. 

In June 2014, the group started referring to itself as the Islamic empire 
after declaring all territory under its control as a Caliphate for all Muslims 
worldwide. In pursuance of its Caliphate hood, the self-proclaimed Islamic 
empire (ISIS) has adopted a territorial expansionist goal where the group 
seizes territory, consolidates it and expands. This is epitomized by the 
group’s motto which is ‘Remaining and Expanding ‘(Joscelyn, 2015). In the 
autumn of 2014, the self-declared caliphate was in control of territory 
extending from northern Aleppo to southern Baghdad, inhabited by 
approximately six million people including the Syrian city of Raqga and the 
Iraqi city of Mosul (Barrett, 2014: 8). In a report of Human Rights Watch 
(2015), it is explained that the IS committed relentless killing in Iraq and 
Syria since its establishment, of which car bombs and suicide attacks, 
devastation of religious property, mass executions, forced marriage and 
killings of members of minorities are examples crisis the group conducted 
(Bosch, 2015). 


4.2. Factors (drivers) for the Emergence of ISIS 
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4.2.1. Western colonial legacy and Sykes- picot agreement 


ISIS has its roots much deeper in history with the Western colonialism and 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire in First World War. European colonial 
powers, Britain and France arbitrarily drew lines dividing up the land 
forming the remains of the Ottoman Empire, ignoring traditional ethnic, 
religious, and tribal divisions. For example, as of Sumaia N. Masoom (2016) 
one of the Sykes-Picot Agreement’s effects on Iraq today has been just how 
long-lasting the consequences, which has made it to become a current hot- 
bed for ISIS, was the result of bringing together three completely different 
groups when combining the cities of Mosul, Basra, and Baghdad. 
Accordingly, these tribes had little to no shared history - and yet they were 
expected to overlook their conflicting ideologies and coalesce as one unified 
base to form a functional country (Mallon, 2016). This the overarching spirit 
of Sykes-Picot - manifested itself instead in complete and utter chaos and 
decades of resentment, not just between the Arabs and the Western powers, 
but within the Arab states themselves. The resentment arbitrary groupings 
brought about by agreements such as Sykes-Picot played into the hands of 
anti-western ideologues within the Muslim community, such as Sayyid Qutb, 
who served as one of the greatest inspirations for both Osama Bin Laden 
and eventually, Abu Bakr Al-Baghdadi, the current leader of ISIS 
(Kirkpatrick, 2014). While Qutb and Bin Laden used imperialism as a 
justification for jihad, Al-Baghdadi took it a step further, specifically calling 
out Sykes-Picot as an example of the ‘conspiracy’ of those whom ISIS 
considered infidels. 

In the middle of the rapid rise of ISIS in 2014, when everyone’s attention 
was turned towards ISIS’s actions in Syria and horrific beheadings of 
western journalists, Al-Baghdadi gave a speech that has been received with 
an understated response thus far, but needs to be further examined to truly 
understand the inner-workings of the mind of these jihadists were matters 
of the day. 
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According to McGrath (2014) works standing in Mosul’s Great Mosque of 
al-Nuri, Al-Baghdadi declared, this blessed advance will not stop until we 
hit the last nail in the coffin of the Sykes-Picot conspiracy. On the other 
hand, another sleek of the ISIS propaganda video was also released, titled 
Kaser al-Hudud - the Breaking of the Borders - claiming that that was not 
the first border they break, they will break other borders also, but they start 
with that one. The border located between Iraq and Syria what we call 
today ISIS caliphate (Tinsley, 2015). Of course, it could be argued that this 
entire argument is far too simplistic, and that ISIS’s accusations of Sykes- 
Picot as a western conspiracy and that the agreement fostered hateful 
sentiment by lumping together different ethnic groups is a weak argument 
as it relies too much on the falsely assumed validity of primordialism. 
Ironically, as Stephen Kinzer pointed out in The Boston Globe, it is not as 
though all former colonies have problems with rampant terrorism, either; 
Congo, Mozambique, and Angola were all brutally colonized by Belgium and 
Portugal respectively, but none of these countries have produced terrorist 
groups as brutal or single-mindedly fixated on revenge for colonization as 
ISIS (Kinzer, 2014). However, while the primordial argument is 
categorically untrue when it comes to race and ethnicity, it does have some 
validity when it comes to sectarianism - for while intrinsic, biological hatred 
may not be a realistic argument, the ancient hatred that stems from leaders 
who fuel the flames of sectarianism has been around for centuries and what 
today ISIS takes full advantage of it as opportunity. To regard the points, 
some scholars arise ideas as it seems a bit counter-intuitive at first - after 
all, if one of the main problems with Sykes-Picot was that it arbitrarily 
created borders and grouped tribes with differing histories together, how is 
ISIS’s mission of taking down these borders and trying to unite all of these 
groups under one Islamic State or ISIS caliphate any less problematic 
logistically? Thus, the key point of view hence again is the difference in how 
the framers of Sykes-Picot and ISIS view sectarianism. While the architects 


of the agreement were blind to these divisions, ISIS - fueled by the 
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aforementioned centuries of resentment that were fostered by Sykes-Picot - 
seeks to destroy these divisions by slaughtering religious minorities and 
establishing a specifically Sunni caliphate (Phillips, 2014). The group’s role 
in Irag and Syria best solidifies this argument. In the case of Iraq, for 
example, after being persecuted by Saddam Hussein’s Sunni administration, 
Prime Minister Nouri Al-Maliki and his Shia government in turn persecuted 
Sunnis in the post-war period by imprisoning Sunni opposition protesters 
and preventing any former Hussein-era administrators from holding office, 
effectively shutting out Sunnis from power and leading to waves of Sunni 
anger and as a result, ISIS easily exploited this anger, before turning its 
eyes to Syria, where it also took advantage of unhappiness with 
authoritarian regimes (Beauchamp, 2014). However, ISIS soon began first 
excluding Shiites and other religious minorities such as the Kurds from any 
services, and then shifting to violent tactics, killing members of the FSA and 
seizing Raqgqa by subduing and executing the locals - then posting the 
videos to YouTube to scare anyone else who would dare defy them (Taleb, 
2014). In this way, possible to claim that the Arab Spring was the real 
catalyst for the rise of ISIS. After all, the power vacuums that arose from 
toppled dictators and civil wars were the only reason ISIS had a space or 


opportunity to come to power in the first place. 


4.2.2. US invasion Iraq (2003) 


The American invasion of Irag in 2003 had begun, according to the view of 
the American government and their allies, as a legitimate, defensive 
response to the threat of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), which the 
Saddam Hussein government allegedly had in its arsenal. Saddam Hussein's 
government was immediately perceived as a threat and an affront to the 
international community in the wake the September 11, 2001 bombing of 
the world trade center. 

Because in its first place, the United States of America, there was a strong 


linkage between Saddam Hussein and international terrorism and the first 
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priority of the United States government is to protect its citizens and its 
political and economic interests; its national security is always paramount. 
Therefore, the official reasons pointed by G.W. Bush were mainly 
emphasized in three areas of dimension; First, in fighting against 
terrorism, Iraq was presented as a state supporting al-Qaeda, responsible 
among other things, the attack against the warship USS Cole, attacks 
against several U.S. embassies in Africa, and the attacks of September 11, 
2001. Those charges have since been shown to be unfounded, including the 
U.S. Senate, considering Saddam Hussein Islamic extremism as a threat to 
his regime. Second, the elimination of weapons of mass destruction that 
was supposed to be held by Iraq. 

On the other hand, diplomatic and other means to hold the Middle East in 
their own hands, the US wants to achieve the aim of controlling the 
Eurasian oil demand, preventing the emergence of potential competitors, 
Maintaining ‘petrodollars’ system, defeating the Euro and other strong 
currencies, controlling international oil prices and the world economy, and 
paving the way to build global hegemony (Dai, 2003). According to Hill, the 
U.S. invasion of Iraq, beside the Arab Uprisings, became the main catalysts 
for breaking the region’s political unity and provoking the old sectarian 
detachments. However, differently understand the real motives behind the 
war and why Bush saw an attack on Iraq as the solution to US problems; we 
need to shift the focus from security threats to the US, per se, toward 
threats to its strategic situation in the Middle East and its hegemony over 
the oil market. First, US oil vulnerability was on the rise. US import 
dependence was rising in an ever-tighter oil market with global production 
seemingly peaking, hence shifting the balance of power to oil producers. 
These conditions could make the US and the world capitalist economy 
vulnerable to an oil shock historically fatal for US presidents. Iraq was a 


solution to these potential threats for it had the world's second largest oil 


reserves and very low production costs (Hinnebusch, 2007). The US war, 


aim of regime change in Iraq was presumably to create a state that would 
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be stable and legitimate, yet also friendly to the United States. The 
outcome, however, appears to be a failed state plagued by prolonged 
insurgency, verging on civil war, and in which the main beneficiary appears 
to be pro-Iranian Shia groups which is the rise of ISIS in inevitably. 

4.2.3. The rise of Sectarianism in Iraq 

The June 2014 takeover of Mosul by the Islamic State group (ISIS) was 
described as an existential threat to the Iraqi state and the post-2003 
political order. Especially the 2003 US invasion of Iraq opened the 
Pandora’s Box, serious pitting the Shia and the Sunnis against each other in 
Iraq and producing cross-border transnational effects. It is the result of 
incident fall of Saddam’s regime and the occupation of Iraq by US forces in 
2003 intensified sectarian conflict and resulted in extreme forms of inter- 
communal violence. 

Yet, the emergence of this organization in 2014 was only a symptom of a 
broader series of crises that had engulfed Iraq over the past decade. While 
militant groups dominate headlines, it is Iraq’s structural problems that 
have enabled their emergence. This includes weakened or partly collapsed 
institutions; the absence of the rule of law; dysfunctional and corrupt 
governance; the ascendancy of sectarian divisions; There are competing 
visions for the future of Iraq and the region that have manifested 
themselves through violent, sectarian conflict over the Iraqi state and its 
resources, such as the 2006 civil war between Arab Sunnis and Shiites and 
the war on ISIS. Sectarianism also takes the form of divisive identity politics 
and the institutionalization of mistrust, which has resulted in dysfunctional 
governance. At the same time, it has been used by Iraq’s political elites to 
deflect attention away from poor governance, corruption, and lack of 
services. Militant organizations ISIS, remnants of the former Baath regime, 
Shiite militia groups, and regional powers have deployed sectarian 
narratives to mobilize popular support, with disastrous consequences for 
Iraq’s stability (Ranj Alaaldin, 2018). 
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The American-led war, by destroying the Iraqi state, left much of the 
country in chaos. The US disbanded Saddam Hussein’s overwhelmingly, the 
Sunni army, creating a group of men who were unemployed, battle-trained, 
and scared of life in an Iraq dominated by its Shia majority. The Sunni 
extremists who then arrived found a friendly audience among former Iraqi 
soldiers and officers. In fact ISIS has perfected the strategy of stoking 
sectarian conflict in Iraq and Syria by positioning itself as the guardians of 
oppressed Sunnis living under Iranian-back Shiite dominated countries such 
as Irag and Syria. Indeed, ISIS sees the struggles in both countries as parts 
of a larger grand struggle against apostate-dominated regimes (Shiite in 
Iraq, Alawite in Syria) backed by Iran and the Lebanese Hezbollah (Byman, 
2014). 


4.2.4. US withdrawal of Iraq 


ISIS established itself during the war 2003-2011, led by the USA in Iraq, 
and has since expanded to eastern and northern Syria. During the US-led 
war in Iraq, the American security forces failed to establish an effective 

Iraqi army and security force to fill the new gap created by the war. The 
USA, however, did encourage the establishment of what was supposed to be 
a democratic Shia regime under the leadership of Nouri al-Maliki. The 
regime, however, alienated the minority Sunni population, who constitute 
about 20 percent of the Iraqi population, alongside the Kurds who are also 
Sunni Arabs. Sixty percent of Iraqi’s are Shia (Wood, 2015:10). 

This posed a serious threat as Sunni Arabs felt that their needs would not 
be met by a government which marginalized them politically and 
economically. The severity of the repression of Sunnis by the government of 
Nuri al- Maliki who backed by the US administration, Prime Minister Maliki 
was to bring about a consensus between the minority Sunni, Shiite and 
Kurdish groups inevitable. Rather than continue to build a multi-ethnic 


state, once the Americans left Iraq, Maliki began to arrest and persecute 
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the Sunni minority, who in fear of the police and Shia soldiers, were 
increasingly willing to become members of the ranks of the IS (Karon, 
2011). Attempts at demonstrations and anti-government protests ended in 
violent intervention by the Iraqi forces. Sunni leaders were arrested and 
murdered. The actions of Maliki government created favorable conditions 
for the growth of jihadist groups (Hanne & Flichy de La Neuville, 2015: 21- 
23). Hence, Retreat from Iraq by the Americans removed the last barriers 
that deterred the escalation of the conflict. 

Kenneth Katzman (2015) concluded that the main causes of instability and 
the urgent emergence of ISIS, the result of the 2011 United States 
withdrawal with its competent commanders were in some cases replaced by 
Maliki loyalists of Shia ethnic and who emphasized on corruption all- 
encompassing by all accounts. Many commanders viewed their positions as 
financial and political rewards rather than tasks and responsibilities to be 
managed. Even though during his April 2014 visit to the United States, 
Prime Minister Haydar al- Abbadi did not disputed assertion that the Iraqi 
military is about 80% Shiite Muslim possibly explaining why some Iraqi 
Sunnis say they consider the ISF (Iran security force) an occupation force or 
an Iranian force whom were Shiite ethnic group. Political instability in Iraq 
especially that, which marginalizes or disenfranchises the Sunni community, 
creates conditions the ISIS can exploit (Brian Fishman, 2011). Accordingly, 
Iraq’s sectarian and ethnic divisions muted toward the end of the 2003-2011 
U.S. military intervention in Iraq have reemerged to fuel a major challenge 
to Iraq’s stability and to U.S. policy in Iraq and the broader Middle East 
region. The resentment of Iraq’s Sunni Arabs toward the Shiite-dominated 
central government facilitated the capture in 2014 of nearly one-third of 
Iraqi territory by the Sunni Islamist extremist group called the Islamic State 
ISIL (2015:10). 

4.2.5. Arab spring and Syrian civil war (2010- 2011) 
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The end of 2010, and the beginning of 2011 known as the Arab Spring or 
Arab awakening concerns the wave of revolutions in the North Africa and in 
the Middle East region arranged with the purpose of overthrowing the most 
powerful, long-lasting, and reactive violent regimes in such countries as 
Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Libya, and Yemen (Lynch,2012:304). 

However, the conflict in Syria began with protests on January 26, 2011 and 
turned into a general bloodiest conflict in the Middle East as the 
consequence of the Arab Spring (Ivanciu, 2016:588). The scenario at the 
beginning of the conflict was similar to other countries. The serious pro- 
democracy protests against Syrian regime erupted in Deraa, the city of 
southern Syria, after the arrest and torture of some teenagers who painted 
revolutionary slogans on a wall on 6 March 2011. The escalation of the 
conflict followed after the security forces opened fire on demonstrators, 
killing more than a few of them. Protesters demanded President Assad's 
resignation. The use of force by the government to disperse the 
demonstrations only sharpened the determination of the protesters. The 
armed conflict showed real divisions in the Syrian society. Such as, the 
Free Syrian Army aiming for a new society without Al-Assad and on the 
other hand ISIS with the aim of establishing an Islamic Khilafah. In the case 
of Syria, religious schism is a key expression of internal fragmentation that 
defines conflict between the regime and the opposition, and within the 
opposition. Sunni Islam and Shia Islam are the major camps of the Islamic 
religion. Although they share the belief of one God, one prophet and one 
holy book, they have extreme variations toward some other Islamic matters 
and practices. This disagreement has affected the Muslim world since the 
first decade of Muslim history. With time, this Sunni-Shia conflict became 
an identity for its supporter even on the regime level. The regime of AI- 
Assad in Syria is a great supporter of the Shia minority in a society that 
contains a Sunni majority. The social identity of the majority of Syrian 
Muslims is Sunni, but they have a regime that advances the Shia minority. 


Hence, the regime is against the stream of the societies. The autocrat family 
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of Syria, the Al-Assad family, does not belong to the sect of Sunni Muslims 
or to the sect of Shia Muslims. The Al-Assad family belongs to the Alawite 
sect (Fildis, 2012: 150). The Alawite community makes up only 12% of the 
Syrian population while approximately of 70% of the Syrian people are 
Sunni. As Primoz Manfred (2016) stated, Alawite are often portrayed as 
religious brethren of Iranian Shiites, a misconception that stems from the 


close strategic alliance between the Assad family and the Iranian regime. 


Most Syrians are Sunni Muslims, but Syria's security establishment has 
been dominated by members of the Alawi sect, of which Assad is a member. 
Russia joined the conflict in 2015 and became the main ally of the Assad 
regime in the fight against the opposition and the Islamic empire (ISIS). The 
US has supported the opposition to the Assad government backed by Russia 
and has participated in offensive against ISIL (Rogers, 2015:185). The 
American-led intervention in the Syrian Civil War refers to the United 
States-led support of Syrian opposition and the Federation of Northern 
Syria during the course of the Syrian Civil War and active military 
involvement led by the United States and its allies the militaries of the 
United Kingdom, France, Jordan, Turkey, Canada, Australia and more 
against the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) and al-Nusra Front 
since 2014. Since early 2017, the U.S. and other Coalition partners have 
also targeted positions of the Syrian Government and its allies via airstrikes 
and aircraft shoot downs. These external interventions and internal 
political crisis pave the way for the emergence and re-emergence of ISIS 


even post US led global coalition (Hennigan, 2018). 


4.3. Political structure and Governance 


Similar situation can be found in the ISIS where Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi 
declared himself Caliph of the Muslims. There are also several important 
institutions which may be placed on a horizontal line on the top of the 


structure. These include various councils, including Shura Council, Sharia 
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Council, Military Council, Security Council, Sharia Commissions and other 
sectoral councils (Anjarini, 2014 & Shubert, 2015). 

The Shura Council represents the main advisory body which is responsible 
for recommending candidates for governors and members of Military 
Council. Members of the Shura are chosen by Baghdadi himself and 
majority are believed to be Iraqi with former ties to Baathist regime. It is 
likely that both Caliphs’ deputies are members of Shura Council (Barret, 
2014: 29). This council theoretically also approves Caliph’s appointments 
and the choice of new Caliph. In a hypothetic situation Shura Council has 
the power to dismiss him (March and Revkin, 2015) which is decided by 
Sharia Council. However, as loyalty to Baghdadi seems to be one of key 
aspect in all bodies, this step seems to be unlikely. In other words, Caliph is 
the most powerful subject in the system. He is responsible for appointing 
the heads of the councils and even when he consults Shura, final decision is 
on him (Anjarini, 2014). It indicates that in some issues Shura council may 
overlap with Sharia council. 

The Sharia Council is the most powerful council of the Islamic state and as 
such is chaired by Baghdadi himself. Sharia Council monitors the adherence 
of other councils to Sharia law - defined by Baghdadi and his peers - and 
represents Caliphate’s religious monitor. Sharia council ensures that all 
actors in the system comply with the Sharia law according to the IS 
interpretation. With the help of Sharia commissions it ensures discipline 
and supervises Islamic police and courts. Sharia commissions also arbitrate 
disputes and carry out punishments. It has also been offering guidance, 
recruitment, preaching and handling of media affairs (March & Revkin, 
2015). Sharia council also oversees outreach (dawa) of the IS ideology and 
interferes to all situations which may have important impact on the society, 
including e.g. the executions of Western hostages (Barret, 2014:30; 
Thompson & Shubert, 2015). As Sharia interpretation is important within 
the system in terms of legitimacy, there are three principal Sharia leaders 


with the capacity of mufti to expound Islamic law (Anjarini, 2014). Crucially 
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to the concept of totalitarian, the judiciary system is not independent and 
possibly under political pressures of executive. For example some reports 
show that judges are executed or removed from their posts and face trial for 
voicing opposition to the legal ruling (March and Revkin, 2015). Due to ex- 
territorial character of some threats, it closely cooperates with the Military 
Council, responsible for all military tasks, including strategic planning, 
raids, armaments and spoils (Mach and Revkin, 2014). Similarly to modern 
bureaucratic structure, these councils are supplying the role of Ministry of 
Defence and the Ministry of Interior. There are two separate police units in 
the IS. Next to the normal police which is enforcing ordinary law and safety 
there is Sharia police (al-Hisbah), serving as preventive and repressive tool 
to control people. 


4.4. Ideology 


There are many debates surrounding the ideology of ISIS. Through reports, 
articles, and books, scholars and practitioners have tried to capture exactly 
what the group stood for and but not convergent ideas predicted. It is not 
possible to make predictions about future Jihadi organizations or to fight 
against this particular type of radicalism and savagery without 
understanding the ideology ISIS espoused. However, it is also important to 
recognize that the group’s multiple characteristics cannot be reduced to 
just one word. However, ISIS ideology is a multifaceted phenomenon, and 
its appearance cannot be explained by the work of any one person, or 
movement, or even time. It is difficult to agree with this statement; ISIS’s 
ideology is a diverse mixture of various religious and ideological trends 
what we call today Salafism, Wahhabism, fundamentalism, political Islam, 
Jihadism, and more, which, despite mutual differences, are all oriented 
towards the creation of an Islamic world order. The Islamic State’s leaders 
explicitly adhere to a school of Islamic political thought called Jihadi- 
Salafism, which is a distinct ideological movement in Sunni Islam that is 


concerned with purifying faith and following the governing precepts 
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embedded in Islam by the Prophet Muhammad (Bunzel Cole, 2015:8). The 
Jihadi School emerged in the late 20th century, with the rise of violent 
Islamist groups who aimed to overthrow established governments to replace 
them with Islamic states. Salafism perceive themselves as the only true 
Muslims and their goal is to affirm God’s Oneness (tawhid) and eliminate 
idolatry (shirk). Accordingly, many significant Salafi thinkers came from the 
Wahhabi movement that became linked to the Saudi political establishment 
in the 18th century and remains so today. Fromson James and Simon 
Steven (2015) this Islamic doctrine has only ever appealed to a small 
minority of Muslims worldwide. Anti-Shi’ism is a central component of their 
identity and Shia is considered guilty for committing shirks. The perception 
that Shia have expansionist intentions in the Middle East and that leaders of 
Iran are trying to turn Irag and Syria into a Shia state has placed the Shia of 
the region on the receiving end of ISIS’s offensive jihad (Bunzel Cole, 
2015:10). ISIS has underlined the importance of “offensive jihad”, focusing 
on the uprooting of idolatry wherever it is found through the forcible 


expansion into countries that are ruled by so-called non- Muslims. 


That’s why, in his speech the former ISIS leader; Umar al-Baghdadi 
emphasized the need of going after the apostate unbelievers by attacking 
them in their home territory. Indeed the resurrection of caliphate is the 
main project of the ISIS and that is the difference of this group from 
Islamist mainstream. The IS aims to create a new human society based on 
its own strict interpretation of the Islamic tradition. This revolutionary goal 
creation of a new world may be established by violence, which has been 
recognized as legitimate, permissible and desirable against all opponents of 
this vision (be them Shia Muslims, western secularists, disloyal Sunni 
Muslims etc.). From the similar ideas, Bunzel Cole (2015) works, From 
Paper State to Caliphate: The Ideology of the Islamic State, we understand 
that the ISIS leaders explicitly adhere to a school of Islamic political 


thought called Jihadi-Salafism, which is a distinct ideological movement in 
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Sunni Islam that is concerned with purifying faith and following the 
governing precepts embedded in Islam by the Prophet Muhammad (as cited 
in salaam, 2016:24). 

The legitimacy of violence is derived from the creation of new society, an 
unprecedented historic step and all opponents may be killed. In this sense, 
similarly to totalitarian ideologies, the ISIS has a Manichean vision of the 
world where some states, groups or individuals represent evil, while the 
followers are considered good. It is the individual and collective duty of the 
ISIS partisans to defend and expand the Caliphate (the territorial domain of 
the ‘only true’ Islam).Thus, the ISIS has expansive ideology, which comes 
from its revolutionary nature and also from the religious duty to promote, 
and under its own interpretation, to expand Islam. There is a clear 
distinction between Muslims and infidels or apostates within this ideology. 
This distinction is the key element in Jaffrey Bale’s definition of Islamism, 
which can be defined as_ radically anti-secular and anti infidel Islamic 
political ideology, based upon an exceptionally intolerant and puritanical 
interpretation of Islamist scriptures and Islamic law, which has both 


revolutionary and revivalist features (Bale, 2009:79). 


4.5. Military strategy 


ISIS military strategy revolves around expansion of territorial control and is 
aimed at converting military successes into political victories. Control of 
vital spaces in Iraq and Syria lends ISIS strategic advantage for declaring 
its Islamic Caliphate. Control of critical infrastructure including natural 
resources increases its financial capacity and international leverage. Along 
with consolidation of captured areas, gradually expand towards North, 
South and West in Syrian and Iraqi ungoverned or lightly held spaces with a 
purpose to create exterior lines of communication eventually. If happens, it 
will force the international community to operate from the exterior lines, 
thus requiring more forces and intricate multinational coordination thus 


adding to operational and strategic difficulties. According to the Dabiq 
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Magazine, the ISIS grand strategy is predicated upon military force to 
establish physical control before political and religious authority is attained. 
The phases of their grand strategy are described in Dabiq Magazine (2016) 
as follows: (1) Breaking down state boundaries and generating conditions 
for civil war are described as destabilizing taghut, or idolatry. Highlighting 
the consistency of the ISIS approach with the historical precedent set by 
AQI, Dabiq credits Zarqawi with having largely accomplished this 
requirement prior to the present season of warfare. (2) Establishing the 
Islamic empire of ISIS (Iraq and al-Sham) as an Islamic Emirate 


corresponds with the phase of Tamkin, or consolidation. 


(3) Bringing like-minded people to fight and live within the Emirate 
corresponds with the phase of Hijrah, or emigration, which is described as 
the first phase. Pragmatically, it is a continuous requirement for ISIS rather 
than a sequential phase. (4) ISIS has expressed its expansive intent and 
vision for how it will interact with the rest of the Muslim world by declaring 
the Khalifah, or caliphate, which ISIS describes as the final-phase objective. 
According to the Jessica Lewis McFate and Harleen Gambhir (2015) essay 
on Islamic State’s Global Ambitions ISIS’s Empire often stated that its 
objective is to remain and expand- both defensive and offensive measures 
executing a complex global strategy across three geographic rings. 
Accordingly, the first one is the Jnterior Ring is at the center of the fighting 
and includes terrain the group is named for, specifically Iraq and al Sham, 
this means’ the Levantine states of Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and Israel- 
Palestine. ISIS’s primary mission on the Interior Ring is defending the 
current territories it controls in Iraq and Syria from counterattack and 
undermining neighboring states. The second is Near Abroad Ring includes 
the rest of the Middle East and North Africa, extending east to Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. ISIS has claimed auxiliary operations or established what it 
calls governorates across this region. The primary mission of ISIS in the 


Near Abroad is territorial expansion. ISIS recently announced so-called 
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governorates in Libya, Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Algeria and Khorasan, the historic name for a region covering parts of 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iran and India. The list may soon include the 
Caucasus. Its strategy in the Near Abroad is to find organized local groups 
and seed them with resources and training to increase their combat 
effectiveness. The third one, the Far Abroad Ring includes the rest of the 
world, specifically Europe, the U.S. and Asia. Here ISIS is most focused on 
nearby Europe, which it terms “Rome” as a reference to the Byzantine 
Empire, the great power adversary in decline during the rise of the early 
Islamic caliphs. ISIS distinguishes between established Muslim lands and 
those that host Muslim Diaspora communities, and it uses different but 
interlocking strategies in each ring to expand its influence. The primary 
mission of ISIS in the Far Abroad is disruption of the current political order 
through terrorism and cyber attacks (Mc fate & Gambhir, 2015). The 
Islamic State’s articulated mission as of October 2014 is to ‘remain and 
expand’. For this reason, ISIS is trying to maintain and consolidate a 
physical caliphate within Iraq and Syria, because if it loses control of its 
territory, its cities, and populations, the group will fail to establish its own 
sovereignty. Presently, the Islamic State is pursuing a defensive strategy to 
preserve its holdings in Irag and has continued to expand in Syria to 
maintain its claim to a caliphate. McFate Jessica Lewis (2015) the main 
objectives of ISIS concentrate on the global expansion of the caliphate, with 


disruption and recruitment on a global scale. 


The opportunity to defeat ISIS by reclaiming its territories may ultimately 
subside, as the group aims to establish a global radicalization effort that can 
self-sustain even if the caliphate collapses (McFate, 2015:10). The group is 
trying to avoid strategic defeat by expanding to new territory, which has 
already become evident in Libya and Sinai among other places. The Islamic 


State’s proximity and threat to the capital is pressuring government forces 
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to maintain a presence there and is consequently undermining the Iraqi 
force’s ability to deploy fully forward. 

The Islamic State’s concept of territorial control considers a ‘whole area 
approach’ (reflected in their wilayat disposition) that does not focus solely 
on the capture of individual cities (McFate Jessica Lewis, 2015:12). The 
‘area approach’ aims to eliminate gaps that could expose the group to 
internal or external attacks. The deserts in northern and western Irag have 
vast maneuver zones and have provided access to many of Iraq’s cities 
along the Euphrates and Tigris. ISIS has always been a desert force and 
their consequent ability to maneuver outside cities, has allowed the group 
to resettle in nearby areas without altering its overall disposition. As a 
result, the Islamic State was able to attack cities immediately adjacent to 
deserts from multiple directions and to establish links among adjacent 
fronts without coming into unwanted contact with the ISF. In addition, ISIS 
does not require control of cities to mount military offensives that result in 
more terrain or battle damage, as the organization can survive and 
successfully operate in deserts and in embedded urban positions (2015:18). 


4.6. The nature of Economy 


In fact, on the source of income for the ISIS, scholars have different views, 
which are evolving the economic nature of ISIS whether internal or external 
as well as legal and illegal in context. Whatever the case, from its 
establishment ISIS received financial support from the Gulf; however, 
currently they are self-funded. From the existing evidence suggests that 
ISIL tends to focus its attention on a given region’s largest economic sector 
which can include oil, natural gas, hydroelectric dams, phosphates, cement 
production, or agriculture, depending on the location. ISIL’s targeting of 
high-value sectors of the economy is a significant part of its broader 
strategic plan for the caliphate namely, to establish financial self- 
sufficiency. A second focus of ISIL’s efforts has been to control food and 


water resources, with ISIL is fighting campaigns to control key dams in 
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Mosul, Tabqah, and Hadithah and key agricultural areas surrounding the 
Euphrates River valley. The group has often used these resources as a form 
of population control by withholding certain water resources or destroying 
critical infrastructure, it has sought to quell resistance or encourage 
acquiescence to its rule (RAND Corporation, 2017). The ISIS usually, 
collects finances from a collection of informal activity. That means in 
broadly speaking, its revenue is composed of extraction from fixed resource 
endowments on the territory it controls, kidnap for ransom, and taxes and 


extortion (Jamie Hansen-Lewis & Jacob Shapiro, 2015). 


They have the illicit sale of oil through oil wells and refineries they control 
to the black market. Moreover, they control many of the ancient artifacts 
they have stolen from the region. Also, they are able to gain money through 
hostages, the taxes people pay are secured (for example Christians), and 
businesses they are starting. Reports claim that ISIS is the richest terrorist 
organization in the world. According to Colin (2014) IS had 8 million US 
dollar net monthly income through the businesses in Mosul alone. As a 
number of scholars narrated that the ISIS is the wealthiest militant group 
globally (Thompson & Shubert, 2015). The group performs various service 
delivery tasks, for example, providing salaries for school teachers in the 
areas that it controls (Shelly, 2014). However the question for many 
analysts is where does the ISIS get its money? Financing the ISIS, however, 
was problematic in nature given the ever-changing situation- the extent of 
external forces’ involvement in financing the group is unclear. Media 
reports have even asserted that the USA and China may be providing 
weapons to the IS to overthrow the current Assad regime in Syria (Martin & 
Solomon, 2017). Its primary sources of revenue are, therefore, derived from 
the illicit proceeds taken from the territory that it occupies. These sources 
include the control of oil-producing fields in Iraq and Syria, looting and 
extorting banks, robbing valuable economic assets, human trafficking, drug 


smuggling, and organ trafficking (Lister, 2014). Advancing further into 
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Syria, ISIS seized substantial oil field, the Omar (Bacchi, 2014). Notably, 
the oil in both Iraq and Syria fuels the Jihadi terrorists where the black gold 
feeds the black flag (Solomon Chazzan & Jones, 2015). 


In fact, the backbone of the IS economy are the petroleum and hydroelectric 
power plants that ISIS has captured and controlled. In fact, ISIS managed 
to control three hydroelectric power plants and one thermal power in both 
Aleppo and Al- Ragga (The Meir Amit Intelligence and Terrorism 
Information Center, 2016:24). Additionally, in August 2014, ISIS launched a 
war against Sin jar, an Iraqi town. As a result, tens of thousands of Yazidi 
minorities escaped to nearby mountains. When the Sunni militant group 
began, it relied heavily on donations from wealthy Arabs in the Persian Gulf 
who strongly believed in the group’s distinct ideology. The majority of this 
funding came from Qatar, as the Qatari government did not have legislation 
to control the flow of capital out of the country ( As cited in Martin & 
Solomon, 2017). Mecham (2015) compares the Islamic State to a ‘normal’ 
state, measuring its performance along six functions, and ‘grading’ each of 
them accordingly:- In addition to the Islamic State’s passing grades in 
taxation and labor acquisition, domestic security, and social service 
provision, a pragmatic relationship with the Syrian regime, creative use of 
online propaganda, enlisting foreign fighters and _ controlling local 
populations, and the maintenance and building of a centralized military 
apparatus are further indications that ‘degrading and destroying’ the 
Islamic State will require concerted international cooperation (Khatib, 
2015: 2). Also it characterized by financial independence, which allows for 
the sale of crude oil on the black market, not only in Iraq and Syria, but also 
in Turkey and Jordan. It is also worth mentioning other sources of income 
for the jihadists, which include tax revenues, profit from ransoms paid for 
hostages, stolen banking resources, automobiles, jewelry, antiques, 


machinery, and even animals (Theron &Swanson, 2015). 
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Hence, this reliance on internal funding within its territory means that local 
economies must continue to function regularly for caliphate to extract 
sufficient resources to fund its combat operations, salary payments, and 
bureaucracy. From the existing evidence suggests that ISIS Empire tends to 
focus its attention on a given region’s largest economic sectors which can 
include oil, natural gas, hydroelectric dams, phosphates, cement 
production, or agriculture, depending on the location. As of March 2015, its 
area of control included several major oil fields in Iraq and Syria, including 
al-Omar, Jafra, and Jeribe in Syria and Ajil in Iraq. Internal markets are the 
primary outlet for ISIS oil, where it is used as a cheap source of energy for 
its vehicles and civilians. 
ISIL’s targeting of high-value sectors of the economy is a significant part of 
its broader strategic plans for the caliphate namely, to establish financial 
self-sufficiency. 
Similarly, the primary internal income of the empire includes that Bank 
looting, control of oil fields and refineries, taxing and exploiting the local 
population and robbery of economic assets are some of ISIS’s primary 
sources of domestic revenue (Basma Salama, 2016:37). 
In some cases, ISIL has publicly released so-called “city charters,” 
legitimizing the group’s seizure of former government assets in the city, 
including buildings, land, and other property (Aymenn Jawad al-Tamimi, 
2015b). 

4.7. The Nature of Political Legitimacy 


Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi is the current Caliph of the Islamic State and was 
supposedly chosen by the Sharia Council and approved by the Shura 
Council (Barrett Richard, 2014:29). These two bodies are essential for both 
the Caliph’s and the caliphate’s (khilafah’s) legitimacy, which has a direct 
impact on the practical operation of the polity (Lavoix Helene, 2015). The 
Shura Council largely plays a consultative role to the Caliph and also 


represents the consent of the people. The Sharia Council is the supreme 
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judiciary body of the Islamic State and is responsible for the enforcement of 
public morality, with the ‘Islamic Police’ (hisba) under its wing (Al-Tamimi 
&Aymenn Jawad, 2015). 
Abu Bakr al Baghdadi’s personal election and his legitimacy was justified by 
ISIS as early as July 22, 2013, when a document (Madd al-ayadi li-bay’at al- 
Baghdadi) was released describing the classical conditions of eligibility for 
the caliph, and then underlining how Baghdadi fulfils all of them. The Caliph 
must be a Muslim man of Quraysh decent, who exhibits physical, mental, 
and moral integrity, and has authority (Wood Graeme, 2015). To apply his 
authority the caliph is required to implement sharia and therefore he must 
have territory-where he can enforce Islamic law. The caliphate aims to 
establish a social contract with the Muslim population it aspires to govern, 
by building a relationship between people and the government that is based 
on Islamic justice and accountability. The Islamic State claims to guarantee 
its citizens the right to equal treatment before the law of god and that its 
citizens can file complaints or charges against IS combatants or officials, 
asserting that no one has immunity from the sharia courts. Council has the 
authority to remove al-Baghdadi if he fails to adhere to ISIS’s religious 
standards. 
There are also reciprocal obligations and rights between the Caliph and the 
people and the Shura However, in reality, the Islamic State has put great 
emphasis on these legal institutions to try to legitimize a political authority 
that punishes, inflicts extreme violence and is involved in heavy resource 
extraction. The new society ISIS seeks to engineer requires the imposition 
of new norms in a short-time frame, and consequently, the group has based 
its governance on an appearance of effectiveness and outright oppression 
using sophisticated, repressive mechanisms and extreme violence (Fromson 
James & Simon Steven, 2015:39). 

The caliphate operates as a more flexible regime than previously 
understood, where decisions are not necessarily made in the Shura Council 


and where parallel command structures exist.48 For example, when it 
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comes to the creation of legislation, the Islamic State is believed to follow a 
siyasa shar’iyya, where any considered legitimate authority such as 
governors, military commanders, or the Caliph himself have the right to 
make law-like decisions as long as they do not break any existing laws and 
are solely issued for the maslaha (welfare) of the Muslim community. 
Moreover, there are indications that military operations follow a formula of 
centralized control but decentralized execution, where the commanders of 
regional provinces receive orders for attack-dates from Baghdadi’s 
command cell but can determine their own level of participation according 
to local conditions. Michael Knights underlines that this tactic was seen in 
the bombing campaign part of the 2012-2013 offensive, and a detailed study 
by Laurent Touchard highlights that this approach still applies to current 
tactics (Touchard Laurent, 2015). 

Furthermore, Baghdadi has delegated power and authority to his cabinet, 
or Shura Council, which includes ministers of finance, war, religious affairs 
and others, and has formed a structure that gives middle-level commanders 
a degree of autonomy. Baghdadi’s inner circle of deputies and regional 
commanders in Iraq and Syria are empowered with wide-ranging authority, 
to ensure a functioning organization that can adapt quickly and that can 
survive the loss of leaders. It is clear that ISIS is trying to design and 
construct structures that would help absorb a change of leadership, 
allowing systems to continue beyond mere mortality and that this might 
even entail a potential designated successor to Al-Baghdadi (Lavoix Helene, 
2015). According to the Weberian theory (1978) the Caliph (Abu-Bakr al- 
Baghdadi) already had been a charismatic authority to exert while it was 
based on a claim to a certain quality of an individual personality by virtue of 
which he is considered himself as extraordinary and treated as endowed 
with supernatural, superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers 
or qualities (as cited in Christoph Gunther &Tom Kaden, 2016). Based on 
this point of view, Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, or Dr. Ibrahim, set himself up as a 
ruler by the order of God, calling him Commander of the Faithful and 
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claiming to be a successor of Prophet Mohammed, hereby ensuring his 
subordinates of his exceptional and divine status (Mortada, 2014). 
Therefore, Mortada gave his ideas as the rebranding of ISIS as the Islamic 
caliphate or Empire, scholars review how it had fulfilled all requirements 
necessary for the declaration of a Caliphate and Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi 
himself claims his lineage to the Quraysh tribe, while his nom de guerre 
recalls the first Caliph, Abu Bakr, father in law and advisor of the Prophet 
Mohammed. Hence, accordingly the charismatic domination of a caliph does 
not require a judiciary paradigm of any kind, because judgments are 
created out of a divine order. 

The caliph might appoint envoys to every wilayat (district) of the Islamic 
state’s territory (Mortada, 2014). However, there is no_ substantial 
knowledge, yet, about the circumstances of those choices. Therefore, it 
could be assumed, that governors and other state agents are appointed by 
their charismatic quality or personal relationship to al-Baghdadi, rather 
than inheritance (Sherlock, 2014). According to Baker (2018) the structure 
of such a Caliphate, in other words, would be like the 12th century Roman 
Catholic Church and Holy Roman Empire in Western Europe. It would not 
be a global system. Accordingly, he pointed out it would be constructed in 
opposition to the emerging neo-liberal global finance capitalist world- 
system. It would be an Islamic response to capitalist imperialism. On the 
other hand, one key reason of ISIS’s legitimacy among some Muslims as a 
caliphate is due to their combined ability to wage war and also build empire 


capacity, two key features of their success. 


Angio F. Saverio (2017) advocates that the Koran (Quran in Arabic) and the 
Sunnah (the habit or usual practice, ways of living, following Prophet 
Mohammad’s examples, legally relevant for the Muslim community) barely 
mention how the community of Muslim believers (Ummah in Arabic) should 
be organized, both politically and socially. Hence, for him interpretations of 


the management of the Ummah have made since the dawn of Islam, but a 
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definition of Islamic statehood is hard to find. On the other hand, he uses 
and explain the term “Islamic State” (as now used by radical, insurgent 
Islamists) was peculiar at the time, because the political concept of the 
modern state was not introduced until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when it also emerged in Europe. Rosenthal (1991) from his point of view, 
State (dawla) was simply used to indicate a period of reign (as it often 
coincided with a ruling dynasty, it was used to define a dynasty or 
temporary dynastic regime, which dealt with the affairs of government and 
took over the political functions of the caliph). The expression A/-Dawla al- 
Islamiya (the Islamic state) was coined during the late 19th century in 
opposition to the Western nation-state, seen as the model of the colonial 
powers. It has now begun to identify the government, or state as a 


government entity. 


4.8. Social media networks and propaganda 


Before discussing ISIS media networks and propaganda, its online media 
strategies, a review on the connection between terrorism and propaganda 
understanding is more important. The Rise of ISIS moved us from the world 
of terrorism that used the internet to terrorism which is fully immersed in 
social media. ISIS has developed WWII style propaganda campaigns that 
now play out in News, Video (YouTube, News and Terror updates), Audio 
(sound clips and audio tweets), Social (Facebook, Instagram, Snap chat, 
Twitter, Weibo), Video Game mods _ as well as in social campaigns tied to 
hash tags. While the US may be winning the ground war, we need new 
strategies to combat ISIS online. If ISIS can have four glossy online media 
Magazines in addition to sophisticated online posts, video, tweets and 
retweets from a single IED attack, then the West needs to bridge the social 
media gap through cyber-focused Intel to fight back effectively. In the 
spring of 2017, ISIS put out a call to their recruits for attacks focused on 
civilians in Europe, the US, and Australia. This call was fulfilled with attacks 


in Manchester, London, France, and a bomb attempt in Brussels during the 
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summer of 2017 (Oz Sultan, 2017). Therefore, for Jowett and O’Donnell 
propaganda is a deliberate, systematic attempt to shape perceptions, 
manipulate cognitions, and divert behavior to achieve a response that 
furthers the desired intent of the propagandist (2012:7). Indeed, media can 
be used as a tool by terrorists to spread fear and an uncertain future 
(Althea, 2007: 287). 

As of Charlie Winter (2016) the ISIS propaganda machine, while, 
superficially, giving the impression of flexibility and range, is extremely 
centralized and entirely unspontaneous. It Composed of 36 provincial media 
offices, three national outlets, six central foundations, and at least four 
‘autonomous’ propaganda channels, the apparatus operates in a carefully 
synchronized, choreographed manner. Producing as many as 38 media 
events each day - videos, photo reports, radio programmes, news bulletins, 
theological pamphlets, chants, and magazines the propagandists are 
unrelenting in their productivity. What’s more, their operations are 
multilingual, with media being released daily in as many as six languages, 
from Arabic and Turkish to English and French. 

According to Ariel Victoria Lieberman (2017) there were about three types 
of propagandas and ISIS represents the latest of three generations in an 
evolution of modern jihadist propaganda. Then the first was the era of 
Osama Bin Laden who relied on video to spread his message. Bin Laden 
used a single static camera to film his long-winded rhetoric in highly formal 
Arabic. These videos then had to be smuggled to Al Jazeera or other 
television networks in order to be aired. The second generation was 
represented by Anwar al-Awlaki, the American-born cleric killed in a drone 
strike in Yemen in 2011. Al-Awlaki was a YouTube star, had a blog and a 
Facebook page, and helped produce a full-color English language magazine 
called Inspire. The third generation is represented by ISIS and its full- 
fledged embrace of the most current communications technology. It boasts 


thousands of Twitter accounts spreading its message in several different 
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languages, videos with Hollywood-like effects, and an adept command of 


various other social media platforms and Internet websites (2017:104). 


4.9. Dabiq magazine 


The magazine’s first issue states that its name is ‘taken from the area 
named Dabig in the northern countryside of Halab (Aleppo) in Sham. One of 
the greatest battles between the Muslims and the crusaders will take place 
near Dabiq. Since the establishment of the caliphate on June 29th, 2014, 
Daeish al-Hayat Media Center has published an online magazine, entitled 
Dabigq. It put great symbolic emphasis on the Syrian city of Dabig, near 
Aleppo, after which the group named its magazine. In Islamic eschatology, 
Dabig is one of the sites where the caliphate will meet the armies of Rome 
(there are different interpretations of what Rome stands for; the most 
common one is any army of the West- crusader) (Shahzad Bashir, 
2016:134). Politically, Dabiq also reflects an anti-colonial emphasis as it 
publishes otherwise unreported statistics that paint the West in a negative 
light, such as the number of women and children who American drone 
strikes have killed, as opposed to religious ideologies and crude 
instructional demonstrations of tactics such as how to make a simple bomb 
an article that frequently made an appearance in AL-Qaeda publications 
(Zakaria, 2014). ISIS actually wanted to draw the United States and its ally 
armies to the region; it was part of its revolutionary revanchism theology. 
One of the group’s famous statements noted, “If one examined the 
battleground of al-Sham, he, Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi would see that the 
military factions before ISIS’s official expansion knock down mostly into 
four categories: (1) Islamic factions with an international agenda; (2) 
Islamic factions with a nationalist agenda (leaders have a Salafi background 
and soldiers engage in more religious practices than those in the third 
category); (3) nationalist factions with an Islamic agenda; and (4) secularist 


factions with a democratic agenda ( Free Syrian Army). In that political 
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landscape ISIS prided itself on being the only authentic Islamic unit, 
fighting against all the others that are Islamic in name only (Nukhet Sandal, 
2019). This strategic logic was outlined in an article, titled The Extinction of 
the Gray zone, published in the seventh issue of Dabiq magazine. The article 
explains that between the rival camps of Islam (defined by ISIS as those 
who have pledged their commitment to the caliphate) and the West, there 
exists a Grey zone comprised of Muslims living in the West. ISIS’ objective 
is to eliminate this Grey zone by dividing Western society along religious 
lines. ISIS believes that jihadist attacks on Western targets can produce 


societal polarization. 


The Dabiq article explains that the caliphate’s presence magnifies the 
political, social, economic, and emotional impact of any operation carried 
out by the mujahedin against the enraged crusaders. This magnified impact 
compels the crusaders to actively destroy the gray zone themselves. As 
attacks intensify and the political climate in the West becomes more 
intolerant, Muslims in the West will be forced to make a critical decision: 
either apostatize and adopt the kafir religion ... so as to live amongst the 
kafir without hardship, or ... perform hijrah to the Islamic State and thereby 
escape persecution from the crusader governments and citizens (Bridget 
Moreng et al., 2016:23). For example, the terrorist group has posted several 
videos calling on these young Muslims and offering them not just a physical 
free home with electricity and water, but an emotional one as well. Given 
the dismal conditions both materially and psychologically that these 
Muslims face in the west, coupled with their constant state of being, as 
anthropologist Scott Atran describes, bored, underemployed, overqualified, 
and underwhelmed, it is no wonder that they are so vulnerable to these 
promises (Hasan, 2014). Hence, the declaration of a caliphate enabled ISIS 
to call on Muslims on a global basis by employing the narrative of 


statehood. Like in previous wars, a humanitarian crisis attracted volunteers 
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from abroad and thus, shifted the struggle from a national civil war to a 


supranational jihadist conflict (Fellman et al., 2017). 


5. Foreign Fighters of ISIS 


According to David Malet (2010) foreign fighters defined as non-citizens of 
conflict states who join insurgencies during civil conflicts. Also Thomas 
Hegghammer (2011) builds on this formation that foreign fighters were 
agents, who have joined, operated within the confines of an insurgency, 
lacks citizenship of the conflict state or kinship links to its warring factions, 
lacks affiliation to an official military organization, and is unpaid. This 
definition serves to exclude mercenaries, the troops of intervening armies, 
and refugee warriors (i.e. individuals who are connected to the civil conflict 
but reside in another country) (2011: 57-58). The great majority of ISIS 
recruits come from the Middle East and the Arab world, many foreign 
fighters also come from Western nations, including most members of the 
European Union, as well as the United States, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand while thousands of them come from Russia and hundreds from 
Indonesia and Tajikistan have also joined ISIS (Benmelech, 2016:1). Hence, 
some scholars argue that all fighters for ISIS are Arabs who have lived 
directly in the aftermath of Sykes-Picot’s instability. But, such assumption 
lead to wrong, for instance, Narratives such as Michael Muhammad Knight 
was a former member of ISIS who left America to join the fight - show that 
western ideologies are actually drawing people to ISIS, despite the fact that 
ISIS predicates itself on anti-western sentiment (Knight, 2014). The 
majority of foreign fighters speak of experiencing a sense of alienation in 
their lives in the western world. As Loretta Bass of the University of 
Oklahoma found in her studies (2014), a deep sense of marginalization 
exists in many young Muslims in the West in particular, due largely to 
rampant xenophobia and discriminatory laws that not only prohibit 
practices like wearing the hijab, but also prevent these working-age 


Muslims from finding employment and improving their general financial 
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status. ISIS has been taking advantage of this with its marketing, declaring 
that this inequality is a result of the dominance of the west over the world 
since the fall of the Ottoman Empire, the last Islamic empire (Tinsley, 
2015). A major security issue for many Western nations concerns the flow 
of foreign fighters to the Middle East and the threat posed by home-grown, 
Islamist-inspired terrorists. For example, the estimates suggest that 
between 20,000 and 30,000 foreign fighters have travelled to Syria and Iraq 
between 2011 and 2014 (United Nations Security Council, 2015). Given that 
between 10,000 and 20,000 foreign fighters are estimated to have travelled 
to Muslim lands between 1980 and 2010 (Hegghammer 2010: 53), the 
current wave of foreign fighters to Syria and Iraq represents ‘the largest 
mobilization of foreign fighters in Muslim majority countries since 1945’ 
(Neumann, 2015). About 20 per cent of the current surge of foreign fighters 
is Westerners: most are believed to have joined Islamic State (IS) and 
Australians have often outnumbered many of their Western counterparts on 
a per capita basis (Abbott &Neumann, 2015). As of Asya Metodieva (2018) 
More than 42 000 people from 120 countries have travelled to Iraq and 
Syria to join the so-called ISIS, from these 5000-6000 European nationals, 
most are citizens of Belgium, France, Germany and the UK. More recent 
and comprehensive accounts on foreign fighters appeared following the civil 
war in Syria and the rise of ISIS (Roy, 2017). In 2014, after the declaration 
of an Islamic caliphate in Irag and Syria, almost 2000 Central Asian foreign 
fighters moved to the Middle East, taking part in military actions on the 
battlefield and actively participating in terrorist attacks abroad (Groll et al., 
2016). 


6. The consequence of ISIS 


6.1. Economic and Humanitarian crisis in Iraq and Syria 
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6.1.1. Economic crisis in Irag and Syria 


Here, it is very clear that ISIS committed by destruction of resources and 
violations of human rights, not only in Iraq and Syria, but, also globally. The 
ISIS, for example, destroyed archaeological sites and sold these artifacts on 
the black market to generate an income. Being financially stable enables 
terrorist groups to conduct frequent violent attacks, to offer social services 
to a constituted population, to protect themselves against the threat of 
states and other opposition, and to offer much larger incentives to potential 
recruits. An abundance of financial resources thus enables terrorist groups 
to be more powerful and effective in the area in which they operate (Wood, 
2015:7). 

The war has destroyed the legitimacy of the local economy; especially in 
areas controlled by the opposition, and have led to the rise of an illicit 
economy that is centered on violence. The IS benefits from the war economy 
in two ways. First, the collapse of the state means that the economy and 
governance of the borders provide ISIS with opportunities to fund 
themselves. Second, areas dominated by the instability resulting from the 
war become vulnerable to the expansion and infiltration of the IS (Wood, 
2015: 2). The extremely high levels of unemployment, cost of living, and 
absence of other sources of income left many Syrians, who typically have to 
provide for their families, in a very exposed position and vulnerable to the 
recruitment of extremist organizations like the IS (Smith, 2015:17). The war 
has also led the ISIS to prioritize the control of strategic resources in all 
their military moves and operations in Syria. This includes the control of oil 
resources, power plants, water resources, bakeries, and all aspects needed 
to govern a state (Wood, 2015:5). As a result, all other actors including the 
Syrian government have become dependent on ISIS, especially for the 
provision of oil and gas (Turkmani et al., 2015: 4). Unlike Al-Qaeda and 
many other terrorist groups, which rely on external sources of funding, 


including charitable donations, much of ISIL’s revenue was generated 
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internally from taxes on local populations, looting, the sale of antiquities, 
and oil smuggling (Matt Levitt, 2014). By June 2015, U.S. officials ranked 
extortion as ISIL’s primary source of income (Jay Solomon, 2015). 
Smuggling both Syrian and African migrants from Libya to Europe has 
become a big business. ISIL, along with other militias active in Libya, has 
been taxing this human trafficking business, which at the time of this 
writing generated an estimated $320 million per year. These funds have 
reportedly helped to finance ISIL’s provinces in Libya, called Barga, 
Tarabulus, and Fezzan (Orlando Crowcroft, 2015). In recent years, Syrian 
refugees en route to Europe have shifted their routes through Africa into 
the Sinai and Libya, where ISIL has a foothold and can levy a lucrative tax 
on their transport. ISIL has capitalized on a business model previously 
employed by Congolese rebels, in that it creates a refugee crisis and 
subsequently services the refugee camps. By attacking civilians in Iraq, 
Syria, and in Jordanian and Lebanese refugee camps, ISIL forces them to 
flee, thus facilitating the migrant-trade system. This criminal scheme 
finances ISIL’s operations while aiding the expansion of its so-called 
Caliphate throughout North Africa. 

In 2014 alone, ISIL raised around $20 million by ransoming Western 
hostages, according to David Cohen, who served as the U.S. Treasury’s 
Under Secretary for Terrorism and Financial Intelligence from 2011 to 2015 
(David Cohen, 2014). While the United States and the United Kingdom have 
government policies that forbid paying ransoms, many other countries, 
including some in Europe, have paid to have hostages released (Peter 
Bergen, 2014). 

On the other hand, ISIS takes control over a city or village, then the group 
quickly establishes legal and police apparatuses that levy taxes, fines, and 
other fees on different sectors of the economy, based on its strict 
interpretation of sharia law(Aaron, 2016). The Hisbah, or morality police, 
are responsible for collecting many local taxes, some of which return to 


ISIL’s central treasuries (Bayt al-Mal) in Raqgqah and Mosul (Hassan Abu 
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Hanieh &Muhammad Abu-Rumman, 2015: 267-269). Taxes have been 
levied against agriculture, on salary payments to former Government of Iraq 
employees, on goods shipped through ISIL -held territory, on market stalls, 
and on oil sales (Robinson, 2016). 


6.1.2. Humanitarian crisis in Irag and Syria 
6.1.2.1. Internally Displaced Persons, Migration And Refugees 


Today, from different writings of scholars and media networks ISIS 
committed by the acts of captures, tortures, rapes, and sells the religious 
minority women into slavery, leaving the members of the Yazidi, an Iraqi 
monotheistic. Apart from targeting Yazidis, the Islamic militants practice 
indiscriminate warfare, rounding up all non-believers from Iraqi Christians 
to Turkmen, Shiite Muslims and fellow Sunni Muslims. As daily death tolls 
multiply, the number of Muslims seduced into militancy simultaneously 
increases. ISIS wishes to establish a State that encompasses the Arab 
World and the obligation given by the self-appointed leader of the Islamic 
State, Abu Bakr al Baghdadi, spreads his sermon, urging Muslims to return 
to their religious obligations by waging a holy war in the name of Allah 
(lekas, 2015). 

Reports by the Independent International Commission of Inquiry and 
human rights organizations implicate members of ISIS in serious human 
rights abuses as well as war crimes, crimes against humanity, and, in the 
case of the Yazidi community, genocide. Women, members of religious 
minority groups and individuals of diverse sexual orientations and gender 
identities are reported to be particularly singled out for attacks and a range 
of abuses by ISIS. According to reports, ISIS launches indiscriminate and 
disproportionate attacks against civilians and _ civilian targets in 
government- and Kurdish-held towns and cities, using mortars, rockets as 
well as car and suicide bombs. Civilians are reportedly prevented from 
leaving areas held by ISIS except to other areas controlled by the group, 


exposing them to great risks in the face of increased airstrikes against 
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remaining [SIS-held locations. ISIS is further reported to use civilians as 
human shields as part of a military tactic. In areas currently or formerly 
under de facto ISIS control, civilians are reportedly killed and injured by 
landmines laid indiscriminately by ISIS. According to reports, ISIS also 
continues to extensively recruit men and children for use in military 
operations, including suicide bombing missions and the torture and 
execution of civilians and hors de combat fighters. Until September 2017, 
ISIS had reportedly maintained a siege of densely populated districts of 
Deir Ez-Zour city for over three years, which had left its inhabitants with 
minimum access to food, medicine, water, electricity and fuel. ISIS 
reportedly continues to intentionally destroy property of cultural or 
religious significance. Real or perceived dissent to the authority of ISIS or 
infringements of its rules, which are based on a Strict interpretation of 
Shari’a law, are reported to result in severe punishment, including 
deprivation of liberty, torture, cruel, inhuman and degrading punishment, 
as well as execution, including of children (United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees [UNHCR] , 2017) 

The state of all human rights in territories controlled by the Islamic State of 
Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) is considered to be one of the worst in modern 
history, and has been criticized by many political, religious and other 
organizations and individuals. The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights has stated that ISIL seeks to conquer civilians under its control and 
dominate every aspect of their lives through terror, indoctrination, and the 
provision of services to those who obey. 

On November 2014 the UN's Independent International Commission of 
Inquiry on the Syrian Arab Republic said that ISIL was committing crimes 
against humanity and that the group seeks to subjugate civilians under its 
control and dominate every aspect of their lives through terror, 
indoctrination, and the provision of services to those who obey. On October 
2015, the UN Human Rights Council strongly condemned the terrorist acts 


and violence committed against civilians by the so-called Islamic State in 
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Iraq and the Levant (Daesh), al-Nusra Front and other extremist groups, 
and their continued gross, systematic and widespread abuses of human 
rights and violations of international humanitarian law, and reaffirmed that 
terrorism, including the actions of the so-called Islamic State in Iraq and the 
Levant (Daesh), cannot and should not be associated with any religion, 
nationality or civilization. 

6.1.2.2. Genocide 


A number of different scholars generalized that ISIL's crimes of murder, 
ethnic cleansing, enslavement and rape against Shia, Christian and Yazidi 
minorities within its territories have been recognized as genocide (Kaplan 
Michael, 2016). Iragi Christians, the majority being the Chaldean Christians 
of Northern Iraq, have also been targeted by ISIL. The group tells 
Christians, they must convert to Islam, pay a fine, or face execution. ISIL 
has also taken Qaragosh, Iraq's largest Christian city. Christians who fled 
the city reported summary executions and mass beheading. Some have also 
been kidnapped and held for ransom. Others have been publicly whipped 
for refusing to convert to Islam. Many Christians have been displaced and 
have fled their villages to escape ISIL. The group also systematically 
destroyed Christian churches and shrines. ISIL fighters have destroyed and 
vandalized many Christian monuments, and they have taken down crosses 
from the tops of churches, replacing them with ISIL flags (Griswold Eliza, 
2015:07-22). On 21 September 2017, the United Nations Security Council 
(UNSC) unanimously passed Resolution 2379 to pursue accountability for 
atrocity crimes perpetrated in Iraq by the Islamic State (also known as ISIS 
or ISIL) (UNSCR 2379, 2017). The resolution requests the UN Secretary- 
General (UNSG) to establish an Investigative Team, headed by a Special 
Adviser, to support domestic efforts to hold ISIL (Da’esh) accountable by 
collecting, preserving, and storing evidence in Irag of acts that may amount 
to war crimes, crimes against humanity and genocide committed by the 


terrorist group ISIL (Da’esh) in Iraq to ensure the broadest possible use 
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before national courts, and complementing investigations being carried out 
by the Iraqi authorities, or investigations carried out by authorities in third 
countries at their request (UNSCR 2379). The persecution of Yazidis has 
been labeled genocide. This religious sect has been subjected to massacres, 
forced conversion, exile, rape, torture, slavery, sexual slavery, and forced 
conscription. There have been numerous massacres in attacks on Yazidi 
villages. In many of the massacres, militants separate the men from the 
women. Afterward, the men are lined up at checkpoints along the side of 
the road, shot, and bulldozed into mass graves. Sometimes, men are also 
given the option of converting to Islam or being executed, so there have 
been many instances of both forced conversions and killings for refusal to 
convert to ISIL's version of Islam. Other Yazidi men have been forced into 
Yazidi temples and blown up inside or taken into captivity. Yezidis boys 
taken captive are typically forced to become ISIL fighters (Cetorelli Valeria, 
2017). By early August 2014, ISIL had advanced into the northern Iraqi 
town of Sin jar, which had a large population of minorities, including a 
Kurdish-speaking population known as the Yazidis (Bill Roggio, 2014). ISIL 
believes the Yazidis are devil worshippers and constructed a religious 
justification to kill all the men and enslave the women and children. ISIL 
hunted and then surrounded the Yazidis as they fled to Iraq’s Mount Sin jar 
with no food and no water. The United States, United Kingdom, and France 
made emergency airdrops of food and water to the Yazidi refugees to 
forestall what the UN referred to as a threatened genocide (Jane Arraf, 
2014). Sin jar was retaken in November 2015 (Gordon and Callimachi, 
2015). 

Only later would it become clear that ISIL’s aim was to set up a sex 
trafficking operation. Thousands of Yazidis were abducted. Matthew Barber, 
a scholar of Yazidi history at the University of Chicago, estimates that as 
many as 7,000 women were taken captive in August 2014 (Rukmini 
Callimachi, 2015). The offensive on the mountain was as much a sexual 


conquest as it was for territorial gain from the societies whom affected by 
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the actors of ISIS. The operation to enslave the girls was entirely 
preplanned, according to both Human Rights Watch and Amnesty 
International. The girls are sold to ISIL operatives as sex slaves, and have 
also been sold in Jordan and the United Arab Emirates (Emma Batha, 
2015).The sexual enslavement of Yazidi girls would appear to fulfill a 
number of ISIL’s needs. Premarital sex is forbidden by Islamic law. In 
societies where young men cannot afford to marry, the availability of sex, 
even with an unwilling victim, is part of ISIL’s recruitment drive, enabling 


ISIL to outcompete other Jihadi groups (Charles Lister, 2014). 


6.1.2.3. Children recruitment in foreign fighters 


The Islamic state of Irag and Levant (ISIL) is also abducting children to use 
as child soldiers. Children of ethnic minorities, particularly the Kurds and 
Yazidis, have been kidnapped and forced to join ISIL. According to the 
Syrian Observatory for Human Rights, in one case, more than 600 Kurdish 
students were kidnapped on their way home from taking exams in Aleppo. 
Their captors gave the boys an Islamic education, encouraging the children 
to join the jihad, showing them videos of beheadings and suicide attacks 
(Olivia Becker, 2014). From a legal point of view, the use of children under 
the age of 18 is a violation of the United Nation’s Optional Protocol to the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child on the Involvement of Children in 
Armed Conflicts (2000) and the Paris Principles (2007). In addition, the 
Rome Statute of the International Criminal Court categorically states that 
“conscripting or enlisting children...into the national armed forces or using 
them to participate actively in hostilities” amounts to a war crime. However, 
according to Anderson (2016) the ISIS’s general recruitment practices, the 
group aims towards appealing to the material wants and needs of children, 
as well as their psychological state of being. Furthermore, ISIS has opened 
child recruitment offices, reflecting the impressive organization of ISIS’s 


child recruitment and the importance of the practice for the group’s 
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strategies and goals. The threat of ISIS with regards to children is real even 
outside of the Middle East. The recruitment of children outside of the 
Middle East is mostly psychological, not material. ISIS makes these children 
feel loved, wanted, and understood, and then subsequently uses these 
emotions to distance the child from his or her parents and loved ones. In 
2015 alone, the United Nations verified 274 cases of children having been 
recruited by Islamic State in Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) in the Syrian Arab 
Republic. The United Nations verified the existence of centers in rural 
Aleppo, Dayr al-Zawr and rural Ragqgah that provided military training to at 
least 124 boys between 10 and 15 years of age. Verification of the use of 
children as foreign fighters has increased significantly, with 18 cases 
involving children as young as 7 years of age. In Iraq, in two incidents in 
June and September 2015, more than 1,000 children were reportedly 
abducted by ISIL from Mosul district (Vienna, 2017). 


7. The Nature hood of ISIS And Acronyms 
7.1. ISIS as State, caliphate and terrorist organization 


The group followed what it called prophetic methodology, which was based 
on an attempt to closely follow prophet Muhammad’s and early Muslims’ 
example in governance and warfare. In this spirit, ISIS revived the 
institution of the caliphate (khilafah) when, in a June 2014 audio recording, 
it declared its leader, Abu Bakr al- Baghdadi, to be caliph. A caliph is the 
supreme religious and civil ruler in the Islamic tradition. As of Henry 
kissinger (2015) the essence of ISIS is different from Al Qaeda’s. Because, 
ISIS has a territorial base and from that it acts on the one hand like a 
traditional state, with an internal administration, but also like a religious 


movement in its external application, as an ideological entity, not as a state 
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rather it is caliphate . The state, conventionally understood, is a well- 
defined territorial unit capable of running its affairs autonomously. 
Awkwardly, Ahmad D.J (2017) in his essay “Islamic State: The Problems” 
comparing and contrasting the two religions, are not bordered entities 
rather claim extra-territoriality of Empire. . However, a caliphate is an 
Islamic form of government in which political and religious leadership is 
united, and the head of state (the caliph) is a successor to the Prophet 
Muhammad. The first caliphate was established in 632 A.D. after the death 
of the Prophet Muhammad; Caliphates rose and fell in the Muslim world 
until 1924, when Mustafa Kemal Ataturk abolished the Ottoman caliphate, 
essentially putting an end to the institution. Today, For about more than 
hundred years, although various groups advocated for the restoration of the 
caliphate, no one has claimed the position of caliph—that is, until June 
2014, when the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) declared the 
creation of a new caliphate, the Islamic State Julia McQuaid, 2014:1). 
Hence, the author uses the name of the Islamic State of Irag and the Levant 
(ISIL) because it was known in the Western media by its acronym, ISIS 
either the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria, or the Islamic State of Iraq and al- 
Sham (“the Levant” in Arabic) by saying this he conclude that ISIS is not 
Islamic state rather it is an Islamic empire or global caliphate. Accordingly, 
On June 24, 2014, the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL), one of 
many Sunni militant groups operating in the region, announced the creation 
of a new caliphate in Iraq and Syria. ISIL is one of many actors with a vision 
for the future of governance in Syria and Iraq, but it is unique because it is 
the first among the groups to have officially invoked the notion of a 
caliphate (2014:12). 


On the other hand, Sotnikov (2014) explain it as an established a state 
within states controlling a territory that is as big as Belgium (as cited in 
Swaminathan, 2015). From the Muslim Brotherhood’s ideology stemmed 


from the religious doctrine of the Islamic preacher Hassan al-Banna in 
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which I had discussed in chapter three of historical development of Islamic 
fundamentalist, along with its original objectives lies the construction of a 
central and sovereign Islamic empire (caliphate) aimed at uniting the entire 
Muslim population (ummah) under the single rule of the caliphate 
(Mohamed-Ali Adraoui, 2017). It was the same notion of Osama bin Laden 
fighting to restore the caliphate to restore some prestige, dignity and power 
to Muslims worldwide. His vision of the caliphate would have implied, at 
least theoretically, some legitimacy for external borders separating this 
religious and political state from the rest of the world (2017:932). 
Accordingly, he views that, every member of the Muslim world agrees that 
all the Muslim countries of the world having geographical boundaries on the 
basis of nationality, geography, religious discord, color and race, should be 
merged into one Muslim state, Unsurprisingly, the objective of ISIS expands 
on this revolutionary ambition by placing all the world’s regions under the 
rule of the global caliphate to reverse all the power struggles that have 
undermined the independence of Muslims over past centuries. 

In September 2014, the French government, through the input of Laurent 
Fabius, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, started to use the word Daesh 
instead of the Islamic State, to refer to the organization- (ISIS/ISIL) is 
expressly preferred by the French government, followed by journalists and 
most of media actors, to clearly differentiate ISIS from both Islam and any 
form of legitimate state (Annaix, 2014). In this context, the article by 
Graeme Wood published by the Atlantic in March 2015 came as a surprise 
as it clearly stated that the Islamic State is Islamic- Very Islamic (Wood, 
2015). Thus, categorizing the ISIS has become a political struggle, given 
that accepting some of its features even its name seems to intrinsically 
imply the legitimating of what it is claiming itself (worldwide caliphate) 
( Romain Jaquier, 2015:3). To sum up, from the ideas elaborated by different 
scholars and the practical nature of ISIS: Transnational character in the 
sense of expansionist possible to conclude it is really Islamic empire, 
caliphate. 
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7.2. Acronyms: IS, ISIS, ISIL, Daesh, Da’ish 


The name of the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant has been subject of 
debate and controversy since 2013. The literal translation of their previous 
name resulted in confusion, resulting in both ISIS and ISIL, two acronyms 
based on different literal translations of the name into English. Apart from 
these, an Arabic-derived acronym, Daesh or Da'ish gained traction well 
beyond Arabic-speaking parts of the world. Some media commentators have 
suggested that the debate over what to call the group was of little 
importance when compared to the need to actually stop them. This analysis 
of the debate, emphasis some awareness of the group known alternatively 
as the Islamic State in Irag and the Levant (ISIL), the Islamic State in Iraq 
and al-Sham (ISIS), the Islamic State (IS), or by the derogatory term Daeish 
(from Doulet al-Islamiyah fi al-Iraq wa al-Sham, a transliteration from 
Arabic) - Prior to the declaration of the so-called caliphate the group 
referred to itself as ISIL or ISIS. For example, DAISH, or alternatively, 
DAESH, has multiple, interrelated meanings as both an acronym and as an 
Arabic transliteration. As Guthrie (2015), the transliterations of the 
acronym versions vary, but they generally stand for the Islamic State in Iraq 
and al-Sham, with taial-Sham being a regional Arabic term for Syria or the 
greater Levant. Thus, a variety of terms matters because the terms they 
have become deeply politicized (Fuller, 2015). 

Even though, mid-2016, the U.S. government refers to the group as either 
ISIL or Daesh, perhaps in an effort to undermine its legitimacy. One U.S. 
military officer stated that the term Daesh is used to avoid offending Arab 
allies, who do not wish to legitimize the organization as an Islamic state ( as 
cited in Elghawaby, 2016). 

In April 2013, during an intervention in the Syrian conflict, the group’s 
leader Abu Bakr al Baghdadi changed the group’s name to an Islamic State 
in Iraq and Syria, or ISIS. The Arabic translation of ISIS is Al-Dawla al- 


Islamiya fil Iraq wa’al-Sham or, as an acronym, Daesh/Daeish. The 
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territorial designation of al-Sham can be interpreted as specific as 
Damascus or as loosely as Syria and the surrounding area, which 
historically has been referred to as the Levant, comprising what are now 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel and the Palestinian territories (Aaron Zelin, 
2013). 

Both Asaf Siniver & Scott Lucas (2016) configure the idea of the Obama 
administration either as an intentional process or as an outcome of 
hesitancy and uncertainty hidden the legacies of the Iraq War by rejecting 
‘ISIS’, with its inclusion of Irag and Syria, and by adopting ‘ISIS with a 
‘Levant’ that is not a recognized geographic term for many Americans (i.e. 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel and Palestinian territories). Consequently, in 
the West, the IS beheadings of American, British and Israeli hostages 
promoted through widely circulated, high-quality videos spurred some 
leaders to adopt the derogatory Daesh. On September 2014, French 
Foreign Minister Laurent Fabius, the Arabs calls it Daesh and I will be 
calling them the Daesh cutthroats while the term was also picked up by 
Australian Prime Minister Tony Abbot: ‘Daesh hates being referred to by 
this term, and what they don’t like has an instinctive appeal to me... I 
absolutely refuse to refer to it by the title that it claims for itself as the 
Islamic State, because I think this is a perversion of religion and a travesty 
of governance (as cited in Asaf Siniver & Scott Lucas, 2016:65). According 
to Jackson, Writing the war on terrorism, ‘the act of naming things has been 
always a highly charged process that can have serious political and social 
consequences... Because language affects perception, cognition and 
emotion, it inevitably also affects concrete action (Jackson, as cited in Asaf 
Siniver & Scott Lucas, 2016). 

In a similar language, the Obama administration reversed the process as 
far as it established or rather, failed to establish to a response to the 
Islamic State and then named that group as ISIL as part of the evasion of a 
strategic approach. The designation of ISIL avoided specific questions about 


targets and aims while refusing to confer legitimacy upon the Islamic 
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State’s political ambitions and establishment of governance. Rod Liddle has 
argued that avoiding the group's proper name goes against journalistic 
tradition and indeed avoiding their use of the term Islamic is 
counterproductive considering many believe the right strategy to defeat 
them is to call on the help of Muslim communities. William McCants argues 
attempts to avoid Islamic State deny the basic reality that they have 
managed to establish a state. 

Writing for The Washington Post, Amanda Bennett (2015) cast the debate as 
less about the meaning of words, but what they convey, contrasting 
politician's wish to have the group seen in a negative light, with the 
tradition in journalistic and academic circles to use organizations own 
preferred names, with explanation if there is a confusion or conflict with 
other meanings. 

On the other hand, with the same idea reflections of scholars in the Writing 
in the ‘The Independent (2015) assistant secretary general of the Muslim 
Council of Britain, Miqdaad Versi, argued that daesh is preferable to 
allowing the group to be able to use its preferred name, pointing out there 
were various inconsistencies in the BBC's and other outlets choice not to 
translate the names of other groups, and pointing out that Boko Haram is 
also an unofficial pejorative name. 

On June 29, 2014, ISIS declared itself a caliphate and changed its name 
from the Islamic State in Iraq and the Levant to The Islamic State, 
decreeing: - Accordingly, the Iraq and Sham (Levant) in the name of the 
Islamic State is henceforth removed from all official deliberations and 
communications, and the official name is the Islamic State from the date of 
this declaration. ISIS fighters and media outlets were quick to use the new 
name. Others in the Middle East, however, used Daesh to refer to ISIS, 
forming an acronym from the letters of the name in Arabic, “al-Dawla al- 
Islamiya fi Iraq wa al- Sham.” Formal Arabic language makes little use of 
acronyms, and the application of an acronym in references to the Islamic 


State carried pejorative connotations. Magdy Darwish, and Weber (2015) 
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were by using lexical analysis, they validated the anecdotal evidence that 
ISIS supporters overwhelmingly use the term ‘The Islamic State’, while 
opponents tend to use the acronym Daesh and created a quick test to 
categorize individual Twitter accounts as pro- or anti-ISIS based on their 
terminology history. 

From the RAND (2016) we get the concept difference among the users of 
twitter acronyms which means that; ‘The JS/JS users used bright terms to 
refer to members of the organization; echoed phrases from ISIS 
propaganda, including its motto and guiding principle; and tweeted 
confusion tags supporting the organization. In contrast, the Daesh users 
described ISIS members in critical terms; spoke about fighting the 
organization; and tweeted confusion tags that accused ISIS of violence and 
complicity with undesirable actors. The corpora continued the support- 
opposition divide with respect to which people and organizations they 
excessively mentioned. The Islamic State users referenced top leadership of 
ISIS other than Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, as well as Jabhat al-Nusra and an 
ISIS media outlet. Hence, from this corporations views the Daesh users 
referenced ISIS caliph Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, they also referenced Sunni 
Saudi establishment clerics, Saudi and United Arab Emirates news outlets, 
while the Jordanian pilot burned alive by ISIS, and a range of armed actors 
in the Syrian conflict opposed to ISIS. 

8. Territorial Expansion (2014-2019) 


The emergence and expansion of the ISIS in the summer of 2014 shocked 
and disappointed the international community. In the short period of just a 
few weeks, ISIS forces inflicted heavy losses on the Iraqi and Syrian armies, 
Syrian opposition groups, the Kurdish Peshmorga, and every religious or 
ethnic minority group from Mosul to the outskirts of Aleppo. As part of the 
group’s sophisticated media strategy, mass executions, ritual beheadings of 
Western and other foreign citizens, and severe punishments handed down 


to local residents were broadcast and disseminated over various online 
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media outlets. The brazen attacks on Western targets that soon followed 
suit revealed the transnational breadth of its recruitment and radicalization 
methods beyond the troubled borders of the Middle East. The international 
response to the rise and spread of ISIS has largely taken shape and been 
carried out under the auspices of the U.S. - led Global Coalition against 
Daesh. The coalition, which was formally established in December 2014, is 
composed of sixty- eight partner nations from several regions (Hussein 
Banai, 2019). 


Since August 2014 this combination of air, artillery, and ground assaults 
has, according to coalition figures, resulted in the liberation of 56 and 
27 percent of populated areas under ISIS control in Iraq and Syria, 
respectively. Owing to improved border security measures, better human 
and signals intelligence- sharing mechanisms, improved cyber security 
programs, and the waning novelty of ISIS as a revolutionary force capable 
of upending longstanding zones of authority in the region, the coalition has 
been most effective in significantly reducing the inflow of fighters and 
sympathizers into Iraq and Syria. The legal framework behind the 
international response on this front has been United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 2178 (adopted unanimously in 2014), which calls on all 
member states to work toward preventing travel and financial support for 
ISIS sympathizers. Efforts to combat ISIS’s flow of external funding are 
coordinated through the Counter- Daesh Finance Group (CFIG). The CFIG’s 
mandate has been to disrupt ISIS’s use of international financial networks 
by designating domestically, regionally and through existing UN Security 
Council resolutions Daesh senior leaders, facilitators and financiers, 
effectively freezing their assets and making it more costly and more difficult 
for them to do business. External sources of financing from wealthy private 
donors in Persian Gulf countries principally Qatar, Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates, and Saudi Arabia were instrumental in supporting the formation 


and early expansion of ISIS. Beginning in 2015, the Islamic State began to 
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lose territory as it faced increasingly effective resistance from local 
government forces, U.S. and other outside powers, and non-state armed 
groups. The heavily Sunni city of Tikrit fell to Iraqi forces in April. The core 
of the territory of the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant was from 2014 
until November, 2017 in Iraq and Syria, where the organization controlled 
significant swathes of urban, rural, and desert territory. In early 2017, 
ISIL's territory has declined substantially in almost every country since 
2014, a result of the group's unpopularity and the military action taken 
against it. The Islamic State in Irag and Syria (ISIS) has been under heavy 
pressure for a long time. The majority of ISIL-controlled territory, though 
much diminished, continues to be in eastern Syria, in addition to isolated 
pockets elsewhere in the country (Alessandria Masi, 2015). By the end of 
2016, ISIS had lost 43 percent of its total caliphate 57percent of its territory 
in Syria, according to the pentagon. Thus, ISIS lost land under the twin 
pressure of ground offensives- carried out by disparate forces in Iraq and 


Syria and daily airstrikes by a US led global coalitions (Berger et al., 2017). 


Figure 2. ISIS Control of Territory ( 2016-2017) 
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After years of sustained military, economic and political pressure, the so- 


called Islamic State (ISIS) has now lost some ninety-eight percent of its 
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former territories in Iraq and Syria and a new chapter in its history has 
begun. However, scholars recognize that the territorial collapse of the 
caliphate does not constitute its full defeat. 

Their losses continue to pile up and the end of the so-called ‘caliphate’ is 
nigh. However, scholars suggests that even the following the fall of the 
caliphate, ISIS will carry out its existing roles in a different way as a proto- 
state, Sunni insurgency, terrorist group, criminal organization, and/or 
jihadist ideology and consequently, the potential and actual threats posed 
by ISIS will change. The root causes of its 2014-16 ascendancy are still 
present and still problematic in some cases; matters have gotten worse so 
the geopolitical situation remains propitious to Jihadism. The state may 
have been broken, but the ideology remains alive and well: therefore, we 
cannot and should not speak of IS’s full defeat (Charlie Winter et al., 2018). 

The majority of the terrorist group's territory, population, revenue, and 
prestige came from the territory it held in Irag and Syria (Johnson, 2014). 
As of September 2018, ISIL controlled only 200 square miles (520 km2) of 
territory in Iraq and Syria, according to the US-led coalition against ISIL 
(Callimachi Rukmini, 2018). However, this estimate referred only to the 
Euphrates region and disregarded a large ISIL pocket remaining in the 
Syrian Desert. At the same time, the Islamic State continues to conduct 
and inspire attacks abroad in an effort to exact revenge on its enemies, 
coerce the withdrawal of foreign forces, and bait foreign governments into 
overreacting in hopes of expanding the reach of its radical ideology (James 
Dobbins et al., 2017). Furthermore, the group’s unique structure makes it 
more difficult for the United States and its allies to defeat, as ISIS is not 
simply a terrorist group. Rather, it is at once a state that has controlled and 
governed territory the size of Indiana, a transnational insurgency that seeks 
to spread chaos and overthrow regimes across the region, and a 
revolutionary movement that works to reshape societies and spread an 


extreme ideology and apocalyptic vision. 
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A failure to understand and combat any one of these parts of ISIS will 
ensure a long, frustrating future of tactical victories and strategic defeats, 
as ISIS uses any remaining part of its organization to prepare the ground to 
regenerate the others. Therefore, although the recapture of territory from 
ISIS in Irag and Syria from 2015 to 2018 is an important and necessary step 
toward the group’s defeat, it is only the first of many (Peter Krause, 2019). 
Even as ISIS has faced a massive onslaught from a multinational coalition 
that has retaken over 70 percent of the territory captured by the group, 
surprise attacks revealed the enduring morale of its fighters and 
sophistication of its operations under duress. In October 2016, ISIS 
attackers pushed into the heart of the Iraqi metropolis of Kirkuk despite the 
ongoing siege against its stronghold in Mosul. Witnesses describe the attack 
as “ambitious and carefully planned,” as about 100 ISIS fighters gathered in 
nearby Hawija, an ISIS enclave, and entered the city by truck. The ISIS 
fighters not only took over key parts of the city, but they also anticipated 
and set up ambushes for Kurdish reinforcements that responded to the 
attack. As ISIS’s territorial holdings continue to shrink in 2018, the group 
will attempt to plan similar strikes to destabilize vulnerable areas and 
prepare to fill the vacuum created by weak states and polarized societies 
(krause, 2019:231) 


9. Provinces (Wilayat) 


The primary objective of the ISIS has to capture and control an increasing 
amount of territory and develop its structures, with specific judicial, tax, 
health, educational and social systems, and to become the center of political 
power and religion for all Muslims in the world. According to Wendy 
Williams (2016), Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, leader of the Islamic empire of Iraq 
and Syria (ISIS), discussed that the group had expanded and shifted some of 
their command, media, and wealth to Africa. ISIS’s Dabiq magazine 
referred to the regions of Africa that were part of its caliphate. The region 


that includes Sudan, Chad and Egypt has been named the caliphate 
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province of Alkinaana; the region that includes Eritrea, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Kenya and Uganda as the province of Habasha; the North African region 
encompassing Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, Nigeria, Niger and 
Mauritania as Maghreb, the province of the caliphate.” Leaving aside the 
mismatched ethno-linguistic (multi-ethnic) groupings or only religious 
nationalistic based included in each of these provinces, ISIS’s interest in 
establishing a presence in Africa has long been a part of its vision for a 
global caliphate (2016:20). 


Figure3. ISIS provinces (wilayat) 
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Figure 3. Islamic State according to ISIS. [1] 
(Source: Zoltan &hamieh, 2015) 


According to Daveed Gartenstein-Ross, Nathaniel Barr, Bridget Moreng 
(2016) Since the Islamic State (ISIS) announced in June 2014 that it had re- 


established the caliphate; the group has mounted a concerted campaign 
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aimed at expanding its presence and influence beyond Syria and Iraq. It has 
declared the formation of wilayat (provinces) in Afghanistan/Pakistan, 
Algeria, and the Caucasus region of Russia, Egypt, Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, and West Africa, while carrying out attacks in several other 
countries in the surrounding regions. The group has also appealed to 
Muslims from across the globe to join its cause, with thousands of foreign 
fighters answering this call to arms. Global expansion and the recruitment 
of foreign fighters fulfill multiple objectives for ISIS. For one, to affirm the 
religious and political legitimacy of the caliphate which, by definition, is 
global in scope ISIS must demonstrate to adversaries and potential allies 
that it can acquire and hold territory outside of its stronghold in Irag and 
Syria. IS has staked its credibility on its ability to consolidate and increase 
its territorial holdings, even embracing a slogan, remaining and expanding 
to that effect. Thus, ISIS has turned global expansion into an organizational 
necessity. The recruitment of foreign fighters, who describe their hijrah 
(migration) to ISIS as a religious obligation, further reinforces ISIS’ 
legitimacy in jihadist circles. Second, global expansion enhances ISIS’ 
organizational resilience and strength, allowing the group to draw upon 
resources from allied factions, and providing IS with strategic depth as its 
territory in Syria and Iraq comes under military pressure. Foreign fighters 
provide IS with a steady source of new manpower when battlefield attrition 
rates are climbing. Third, global growth is a critical aspect of IS’ 
competition with its parent organization al-Qaeda. ISIS has tried to chip 
away at al-Qaeda’s global network, appealing to al-Qaeda affiliates and 
members to defect. 

CHAPTER FOUR 


4.The Global Reactions and the ISIS’s Implications for 
International Relations 


4.1. Introduction 
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The ISIS erased the internationally recognized border between Iraq and 
Syria and proclaimed the existence of its so-called caliphate under the 
leadership of Abu Bakr al- Baghdadi in 2014. This Al-Qaeda’s rival Jihadi 
group, ISIS operated under a doctrine of total war managed to capture a 
significant portion of territory in Iraq and Syria established a capital at 
Monsoul and al-Raqgah respectively. As soon as engaging in the 
destruction of material and human resources, violations of human rights, 
beheadings and gruesome murders, terror attacks in Paris, Brussels, Nice, 
Orlando, and San Bernardino. In this context, therefore, it is morally and 
legally allowable for the international community to respond to the massive 
violations of political, economic and social rights committed by ISIS. Thus, 
international response to the rise and spread of ISIS has largely taken 
shape and been carried out under the auspices of the U.S. - led Global 
Coalition against Daesh. The coalition, which was formally established in 
December 2014, is composed of sixty- eight partner nations from several 
regions. Notable absences from the coalition include Russia, China, Iran, 
and the Syrian government of Bashir al- Assad. The core mission of the 
coalition, as first outlined by President Obama, has been to degrade, and 
ultimately destroy, ISIS through a comprehensive and_ sustained 
counterterrorism strategy (White House, 2014). The broad outlines of the 
strategy to achieve this mission have evolved somewhat over time, but they 
center on five lines of effort: (1) military components; (2) stopping the 
recruitment and flow of foreign fighters; (3) cutting off ISIS’s funding and 
financing; (4) offering humanitarian assistance and stabilizing affected 
areas; and (5) countering ISIS propaganda. On the military front the 
Campaign has been carried out by air, artillery, and ground units, and has 
been largely led by the United States through Operation Inherent Resolve 
(OIR). Of these components, air strikes account for a substantial portion of 
attacks against ISIS targets inside Syria and Iraq (Hussein Banai, 2018). To 
complicate matters more, the coalition against ISIS does not include some 


key regional and international players such as Iran, Russia, and China, 
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which have formed parallel coalitions of their own in pursuit of their narrow 
interests in the region. Even within the U.S. - led coalition, countries such 
as Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Qatar, Kuwait, Egypt, Jordan, UAE, have at 
different junctures pursued objectives that are at odds with the stated goals 
of the coalition. On the other hand, the legal framework behind the 
international response on this front has been United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 2178 (adopted unanimously in 2014), which calls on all 
member states to work toward preventing travel and financial support for 
ISIS sympathizers was ineffective, because of the global powers exclusion of 
Russia, china and Iran as well as regional Gulf states principally, Qatar, 
Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, and Saudi Arabia intentions to 
continuous material and military supports of ISIS militant groups. Despite 
ISIS facing its end in the coalitions, it is uncertain that new Jihad 
organizations will continue to emerge, and existing ones will change shape 
in response to the changing global political landscape. I mean that as an 
indication of ISIS collapse even if, the rising sectarianism, political 
opportunism of adjacent countries, and severe regional rivalries, ISIS’s 
destruction will ultimately require a comprehensive political strategy that 
credibly mitigates the security dilemma created by these under lying factors 
and which may lead to new reform of world order to synthesis such 
religious caliphate to maintain global peace and security. For instance, a 
former affiliate of al Qaeda (al Qaeda in Iraq), ISIS has flipped major groups 
like Boko Haram into its network and set up affiliates of its own a midst 
ongoing conflicts in Egypt, Yemen, Somalia, Libya, and elsewhere. 
Therefore, let we investigate the ineffectiveness of UN, divergent and 
convergent ideas of global and regional powers in coalition and its 


consequences one by one. 


4.2. United Nations and Global and Regional Powers 


4.2. 1.United Nations perspectives 
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Under the UN Charter, the Security Council has primary have been the 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and security; even it was 
authorized under Article 39 to determine whether threats to the peace be 
real and under Chapter VII to decide on appropriate responses and 
reactions in international context. Furthermore, the USA and its affiliates 
have advised UN member states to extend their support in cutting off the 
financial resources of the ISIS. As a result, in September 2014, the UN 
Security Council (UNSC) passed resolutions 2178 and 2199 to curb the flow 
of money as well as foreign fighters to IS and their support front (Haness, 
2014). Analysts observing the situation in the Middle East have noted, 
however, that while some states within the region do pass the relevant 
legislation to constrain the ISIS’s financial flow, these laws are often not 
implemented or enforced. Qatar, Kuwait, and Turkey are most notorious for 
this as demonstrated in legislation passed to counter-terror financing over 
the last decade (Solomon, 2015:32). In February 2015, The Hague-based 
UN counter-terrorism center implemented more aggressive laws directed 
specifically at destabilizing the militant group’s economic capabilities. 
Approved measures targeting sources of funding for the ISIS included 
condemning those buying oil from the terrorist group, banning all trade in 
looted antiquities from Iraq and Syria, and calling on states to end ransom 
payments. As such, the counter-terrorism center, acting under Chapter VII 
of the UN Charter and specifically adopting resolution 2249 (2015) which 
authorizes the use of force, condemned any engagement in direct or 
indirect trade, in particular of oil, oil products, and modular refineries, with 
the IS (United Nations [UN] News Centre, 2015). However, some have 
taken cognizance of the fact that counterterrorism finance tools are not 
particularly well designed for disrupting revenue streams that the IS 
generates from both extortion and criminal activities (Obama, 2014). 
Moreover, the USA has publically acknowledged that a key counter- 
financing challenges centers on how to effectively address the ongoing use 


of transport vehicles operating in the region, which are suspected of 
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smuggling supplies and large amounts of money into [SIS-held territory. In 
the period after the announcement of the caliphate, the international 
community mobilized powerfully against it owing, in large part, to the ISIS 
caliphate’s harrowing record of atrocities, including genocide and other 
savageries. On August 12, 2014, the UN Security Council, invoking its 
Chapter VII authority, unanimously adopted Resolution 2170 (2014), 
condemning ISIS and other extremist groups and placing sanctions on 
naming individuals associated with them. More significantly, on November 
20, 2015, the UN Security Council, in Resolution 2249, denounced ISIS as a 
global and unprecedented threat to international peace and security. In 
operative paragraph 5 of Resolution 2249, the Council: calls upon Member 
States that have the capacity to do so to take all necessary measures, in 
compliance with international law, in particular with the United Nations 
Charter, as well as international human rights, refugee and humanitarian 
law, on the territory under the control of ISIL also known as Daesh, in Syria 
and Irag, to redouble and coordinate their efforts to prevent and suppress 
terrorist acts committed specifically by ISIL also known as Daesh. On 
December 17, 2015, the Security Council expanded its existing sanctions 
against ISIS by adopting Resolution 2253 (2015), redoubling its efforts to 
suppress terrorist financing. These UN actions were matched by military 
activity in the air and on the ground. The combined efforts of the US, 
several of its NATO allies and other allies, the Iraqi military and Kurdish 
forces seemed to have brought the ISIS caliphate close to extinction. 
According to Tim Arango & Michael R. Gordon (2017) an allied offensive to 
retake the Iraqi city of Mosul, which ISIS captured early in June 2014, 
succeeded in July 2017. There are reports that Russian forces may have 
killed caliph al-Baghdadi in June 2017, but it is false information (Andrew & 
Schmitt, 2017). Other senior ISIS figures, including Abu Mohammed al- 
Adnani, who in 2014 had announced the caliphate, are known to have been 
killed (Lizzie, 2016). ISIS itself seemed to acknowledge its downward spiral 
(Aron Lund, 2016). Ali H. Soufan (2017) pointed his view as the idea of 
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reviving the caliphate is common too much of political Islam, and even the 
destruction of the ISIS caliphate would not extinguish the idea. Indeed, 
even in a weakened condition, ISIS commanded a significant amount of 


support in the Arab world (Rami, 2016). 


As Washington Post columnist David Ignatius wrote, even if ISIS is crushed, 
this idea of their caliphate’ is likely to persist, and return (David Ignatius, 
2015). On the other hand, Sayyid (2014) the caliphate might conceivably 
emerge in another major Muslim state and thereafter forms the nucleus of 
an Islamicate great power(i.e., a restored caliphate in a major Muslim state, 
such as Turkey, Egypt, Pakistan, or Indonesia. Here too, it is argued, the 
Westphalia order would probably prove to be resilient enough to withstand 
a challenge. In addition to these ISIS-affiliated states known as state lets 
which are in Libya or Islamist movements elsewhere such as Boko Haram in 


Nigeria might proclaim caliphates (Karen Leigh et al., 2017). 


4.2.1. 1.Armed Attacks of non-state actors 


In order to assess whether the threats and terrorist attacks from ISIS 
qualify as an armed attack, we will first clarify the definition of an armed 
attack. In this regard, Resolutions 1368 and 1373, which were passed by 
the United Nations Security Council in 2001 after the 9/11 attacks, define 
armed attack in following words: The large-scale attacks by non-state actors 
can qualify as “armed attacks” within the meaning of Article 51 (UNSCR, 
2001). In this context, the threats from ISIS against the United States and 
other countries can be considered threats of armed attacks. Furthermore, 
the recent terrorist attacks conducted by ISIS in European countries can 
actually be regarded as large-scale attacks, because they resulted in the 
killings of significant numbers of people and caused huge financial losses to 
the damaged and attacked areas (Fiala ®MacKinnon, 2016) Therefore, such 
large-scale armed attacks are paving the way toward a perpetual armed 


conflict between ISIS non-state actors and the states of Europe and 
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America. The aforementioned resolutions of the United Nations also 
endorse the rights to use force to respond to such armed attacks. In this 
regard, Resolution 1368 further endorses the targeted use of force against 
any entity whether a state or non-state group involved in promoting or 
harboring the armed attacks. A military operation against the involved 
characters would be recognized as an act of self-defense by the victim state 
for countering the terrorist threat. However, this does not imply that the 
UN Resolutions 1368 and 1373 endorse unilateral attacks by one state 
against a group of NSAs residing within the territory of another state. 
Furthermore, nothing in these resolutions suggests that a unilaterally 
decided action of use of force by a state would be recognized as a 
universally acceptable and legitimate action. There have been examples in 
recent history in which the use of force by a state against a non-state actor 
in the territory of another state was not approved by the United Nations 


Security Council. 


4.2.1.2. The right to self-defense of states against ISIS 


Here, let me begin with the drawbacks or shortcomings at the level of the 
primary rules that apply to non-state actors, particularly ISIS caliphate. For 
example, it remains controversial whether Article2(4) of the Charter of the 
United Nations (UN Charter) or customary international law prohibits the 
use of force by non-state actors and, as a result, whether states are allowed 
under international law to exercise their right to self-defense in response to 
such forcible measures (Vladyslov Lanovoy,2017). Thus, the ISIS show the 
difficulty of applying the classical framework of acknowledgment, including 
the sporadic acts of violence and terrorism including Boko Haram in 
Nigeria, Al-Shabab in Somalia and Hezbollah in Lebanon. That Article 2(4) 
of the UN Charter does not apply to situations of rebellion, national 
liberation struggles and political non-state entities shows the conceptual 


hurdles in applying self- defense, directed against non-state actors. 
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Moreover, there are many convincing arguments against the extension of 
the right to self-defense to the use of force by non-state actors. First, one 
common argument for the extension of the right to self-defense derives its 
legitimacy from the object and purpose of the rule in Article 2(4) - that is, 
the prohibition of any type of resort to force. However, there is little room 
in the language of Articles 2(4) and 51 to argue that these rules apply 
beyond interstate relations. For example, Article 2(4) refers to ‘all members’ 
that is, states as subjects to the obligation. Second, there is evidence in the 
subsequent UN General Assembly (UNGA) resolutions of the prohibition of 
the use of force being treated as an inter-state rule. Third, the extension of 
self-defense to terrorist activities may result in promoting terrorist groups’ 
status (until now considered as simply criminals) and diluting sovereignty 
and the principle of territorial integrity (Verhoeven, 2002 &Becker, 2006). 
Fourth, the Court has continuously refrained from recognizing the legality 
of acting in self-defense against non-state actors, relying instead on the 
classical attribution framework. According to Gareth Evans (2004) the 
Charter UN made absolutely clear in Article 2(4) that all UN member states 
‘shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Nations’. It 
allowed only two exceptions to the prohibition on the use of force in 
international law: self-defence under Article 51, and military measures 
authorized by the Security Council in response to ‘any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression’ (under Chapter VII, and by 
extension for regional organizations in Chapter VIII). 

From the Gareth Evans conclusion, the Security Council’s power to 
approve force in acting ‘to maintain or restore international peace and 
security’ was left effectively open-ended, the traditional right of self-defence 
was Spelt out in Article 51 in terms that are very far from open-ended, and 
in fact linked back to the Security Council: Nothing in the present Charter 


shall impair the inherent right of individual or collective self-defence if an 
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armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the 
Security Council has taken measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Measures taken by members in the exercise of this right 
of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security Council (2004: 
60-6). 

On the other hand, it is pertinent to mention, here, that many scholars 
argue that the use of force in self-defense pursuant to Article 51 does not 
require the approval of the Security Council. Rather, as scholars further 
argue, states can use their inherent right to self-defense without the 
approval of any international body, including the UN Security Council, 
because there is nothing in the language of Article 51 that requires states to 
gain approval from any international body prior to exercising their right of 
self-defense (Yassin El-Ayouty, 2004). 

Larissa Van Den Herik and Nico Schrijver (2015), as the International Court 
of Justice (ICJ) noted in the Nicaragua case: There is nothing in the 
language of the Article 51 that prevents the victim state from exercising its 
inherent right to self-defence (Bellal, 2016). 

Hence, if a victim state wants to unilaterally exercise its right to self- 
defense by waging a military operation against non-state actors residing in 
another state that may or may not sponsor the non-state actors, then the 
use of force against the non-state actors by the victim state should be 
recognized as in accordance with Article 51 of the UN Charter and 
therefore regarded as a legitimate action. However, despite this provision, 
the UN Security Council intervenes in order to appraise the legitimacy of 
any unilateral attack waged by a victim state against another state. This is 
done in order to prevent any victim state from becoming an aggressor, 
because the UN Charter does not allow any state to act in a similar manner. 
Therefore, gaining approval from the UN Security Council for the use of 
force acts as a criterion for legitimizing the use of force, in addition to, 
Article 51 of the UN Charter and on the basis of self-defense. While 


adhering to the aforementioned normative practice, a state can use force 
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against another state that is harboring terrorism or against the non-state 
actors that have gained control over an independent or sovereign territory, 
if the use of force is in accordance with exercising the inherent right of self- 
defense (Belinda Helmke, 2016). 


4.4. The Global and Regional powers perspectives 
4.4.1. USA 


The first outlined by President Obama, has been to degrade, and ultimately 
destroy, ISIS through a comprehensive and sustained counterterrorism 
strategy center on five lines of effort: (1) military components; (2) stopping 
the recruitment and flow of foreign fighters; (3) cutting off ISIS’s funding 
and financing; (4) offering humanitarian assistance and stabilizing affected 
areas; and (5) countering ISIS propaganda. On the military front the 
Campaign has been carried out by air, artillery, and ground units, and has 
been largely led by the United States through Operation Inherent Resolve 
(White House, 2014). Accordingly, this plan includes air strikes against 
ISIS targets, increased support to local forces on the ground, continuation 
of counterterrorism efforts to prevent future attacks, and humanitarian 
assistance to non-combatants in the region. The global coalition led by the 
United States is well under way toward its goal of rolling back ISIL 
territorial control in its self-declared caliphate. The American Special Envoy 
for that campaign estimated at the end of November 2016 that more than 
half of the populated territory once held by ISIL in Irag had been liberated 
and roughly one-quarter of the territory ISIL held in Syria had been 
retaken. Operations are under way to expel ISIL from the largest cities 
under its control in the two countries, Iraq and Syria that make up its core 
(Jones et al., 2017). Mosul has already been announced as liberated 
following an intensive effort by Iraqi forces supported with intelligence, air 
power, and advising by the United States and its coalition partners, and 
Ragga has entered the isolation phase of the campaign, with a Kurdish-led 


force moving on ISIL’s Syrian capital from several directions. The 
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continued relevance of counterterrorism operations in this area, even after 
the eventual liberation of Mosul and Raqga, is due to two principal factors. 
First, while the threat posed by ISIL is exacerbated by its control of 
territory which provides greater opportunity for recruitment, training, and 
external plotting, the group will continue to pose a residual risk even after it 
is forced underground, complicating stabilization efforts in these areas 
(Shelly Culbertson & Linda Robinson, 2017). 

It is likely that ISIL will become a less-centralized terrorist movement 
following its defeat in Irag and Syria, much as al-Qaeda in Irag (AQI), ISIL’s 
predecessor organization, continued to pose a security threat after it was 
forced to retreat from major population centers in western Irag in the mid- 
and late 2000s. Second, even if ISIL is significantly diminished, it is merely 
the latest standard bearer albeit a particularly barbaric one in a global jihad 
movement that will continue and will almost certainly generates successors 
as yet unknown. Once Raqga and Mosul have both been taken, there is 
likely to be escalating conflict in both Iraq and Syria to determine the new 
political order in those countries, during which there is a considerable 
chance that U.S. ground forces will be committed to support or protest 
factions that Washington favors or to deny those that it opposes from 
achieving their objectives. Severe instability in Libya, Yemen, or other 
countries could similarly trigger U.S. intervention. Violent extremism runs 
deeper than ISIL and governance vacuums tend to fill quickly; thus, Army 
leaders should look at what may come next and then consider the 
implications for Army Planning (Ben Connable et al., 2017). 

Typically, when faced with an irregular threat with ISIL, the United States 
is trying to achieve one or more of three goals. First, it can attempt to 
disrupt, degrade, and, if possible, defeat the militants. Second, it can help to 
maintain or, if necessary build partner governments who are willing and 
capable of sustaining an acceptable outcome without permanent, large- 
scale U.S. involvement. Finally, if the conflict cannot be resolved in terms 
the United States finds acceptable at a cost it is willing to bear, the United 
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States can at least seek to contain radicalism and violence and prevent it 


from spilling over into other countries (Aaron et al. , 2016) 


For this reason, Revkin and McCants (2015) conclude that the more the 
ISIS actually resembles a state, with its security provision and regulatory 
institutions, the less international actors will be able to degrade or destroy 
the group without also degrading or destroying the fundamental functions 
of the state. Attempts to degrade and destroy these emergent state 
institutions will likely lead to anarchy, which often comes with profoundly 
negative consequences (Mecham 2015: 21). On the other hand, John Cantlie 
summarized as: It is a State (ISIS) and if the West wants to defeat it, it must 
accept either: 1) The Islamic State is enough of a threat to world or regional 
peace that the West is willing to go to war with it, or 2) The costs of a war 
are too great and the West must plan to contain the Islamic State and 


ultimately negotiate with it as a sovereign State (Dabig 2015: 49). 


4.4.2. Russia 


To start the controversial intervention of Russian in the ME, Moscow state 
officials have sharply criticized the post-Cold War arrangements, making it 
clear that they want to revise or even upend the existing order. As President 
Putin said in his famous speech at the Munich security conference in 2007, 
he considers that the unipolarity model is not only unacceptable but also 
impossible in today’s world. Thus, for him the model itself is inconsistent, 
he added the point that because at its basis there is and can be no moral 
foundations for modern civilization (Kremlin, 2007). As of Krauthammer 
(2014) China’s and Russia’s new cooperation represent the core of a new 
coalition of anti-democratic autocracies challenging the Western-imposed, 
post-Cold War status quo.’ Indeed, in recent years, Russia has substantially 
deepened its economic, diplomatic, and military cooperation with China. 
From this perspective, one can understand that Russia seeks nothing less 


than to undermine the very foundations of the liberal international order. 
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Therefore, for the sake of global fighting against ISIS of Russia’s of Putin is 
in question. There is growing concern that Russia is part of the problem 
rather than the solution. The accusations are harsh, that Russian policy and 
military operations serve the purpose of escalating the global terrorist 
threat emanating from Chechnya, intentionally and systematically (Nicole 
Mazurova, 2016). 

The convergence of images of Russia and ISIS in the information space 
becomes one of the tasks for Russian rivals. At the same time, the official 
Western rhetoric of the Russian Federation is not often mentioned as a 
country pursuing a policy of combating terrorism. Russian participation in 
military operations against ISIS is even perceived in the foreign media as 
Russian intervention (Hague, 2018). 

Russia’s policy on the ISIS is driven by a variety of interests, including those 
related to its Syria policy and its troubled relations with the West. Russia 
also has a degree of domestic security concerns about IS, taking into 
consideration that much of the fragmented, violent underground in the 
North Caucasus has already shifted its ideological loyalty to it (Ekaterina 
Stepanova, 2015). 

From this author’s ideas, Russia’s main security response to such violence 
(ISIS) has been containment; keeping it at a relatively low level-more 
decisive strategy to wipe out the insurgency would be costly and 
counterproductive given underlying causes of instability and violence. 

Even though, Russia faces limited and rather indirect challenges from the 
Islamic State, it has the potential to use the threat posed by the Islamic 
State whether perceived or actual to its advantage. First, the extent and 
nature of the threat posed by Russian-born jihadists to Russia's security is 
considerably overestimated. Facing increasingly united Western opposition 
to its controversial involvement in the Ukraine conflict, Moscow is eager to 
use its influence in the Middle East, particularly in Syria, as leverage in its 
relationship with key regional and Western countries, especially the United 


States. Over the last year, Moscow has consistently sought to direct 
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international attention to the shared threat posed by the Islamic State, 
while simultaneously downplaying its actions in Ukraine. In spite of 
statements made by Russian politicians about the need to establish a 
common anti-jihadist front in Syria and Iraq, Moscow has exerted little 
effort toward a prospective international coalition. 

Second, as Moscow's confrontation with Washington continues to gain 
momentum against the backdrop of the evolving crisis in Ukraine and 
Western-imposed sanctions on Russia, the conspiracy theories are indicative 
of growing anti-Americanism. They are becoming part of mainstream 
discourse, as they are increasingly shared by top politicians and media 
outlets. Characterizing the United States as a dangerous expansionist 
power that longs for global superiority, some pro-regime intellectuals have 
pointed to Washington's plans to use the Islamic State to destabilize 
Russia's Muslim-dominated areas in the North Caucasus and Volga-Ural 
area, as well as in neighboring Central Asia. 

Third, Jihadists from Chechnya and the North Caucasus more broadly have 
often been referenced by Russian and international observers in their 
assessments of the scope of the threat posed by the Islamic State to 
Russia's internal security - in which a recently aired documentary, Vladimir 
Putin even went so far as to blame Washington for having provided support 
to Chechen militants in the past. 

From the works of Elias Gotz & Camille-Reynaud Merlin (2019) Russia and 
the Question of World Order, in many ways, we understand, what has 
emerged as the most immediate challenge to the current international order 
is Russia’s increasingly proactive and assertive behavior. Examples include 
Russia’s seizure of Crimea and interfering in eastern Ukraine; Russia’s 
military intervention in Syria on behalf of the Assad government; the 
Kremlin’s assumed to interference in the 2016 US presidential elections; 
the funding of populist movements and parties in a number of European 


countries; and the promotion of new institutional arrangements like the 
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Eurasian Economic Union and the BRICS-led New Development Bank 
(2019:1). 

According to John Ikenberry (2009, 2011), the US-led world order that 
emerged after the end of the Cold War can be defined as a liberal rule- 
based system that is characterized by three interrelated features: the 
spread of democracy, the globalization of trade and finance, and the 
formation of a dense network of international organizations. Moscow is 
forging alliances with like minded authoritarian regimes in countries such 
as Belarus, Iran, Syria, Venezuela, and, most importantly, China. 
Meanwhile, NATO's communications focus on relations with Russia, 
particularly on working with myths about the relations between the two 
sides. 

NATO supposes that ISIS has positive implications for Russia because of the 
immigration of hometown Islamists to the Middle East and lowering of 
internal risks. Authors also think that the freedom from jihadist worries at 
home provides Putin with a free hand to engage in Syrian ventures, without 
taking into account that some of them are still ‘working ‘on his territory and 
many other factors which can escalate their activities in other regions. So, 
risks to the internal security of the country are only growing this time 
(Shlapentokh, 2018) 

It is quite clear that, in general, NATO has an aim to draw together images 
of ISIL and Russia in the information field, such materials as the Kremlin 
and DAESH information activities (NATO Strategic Communications Centre 
of Excellence, 2016), are aimed to create the opposition between so called 
“us” and Russia and DAESH, describing both of them as one-level-threats. 
The Russian researchers also noted the convergence of the frames of ‘ISIS’ 
and ‘totalitarianism’ in the discourse of the world media, which also paves 
the way for the subsequent comparison of Russia, which is often 
represented in the world as a totalitarian state, and ISIS (Savin et al., 
2016). 


Russia has also been a major player in the Middle east, many times clashing 
with the West (US and its allies). Russia has mainly supported nations 
which were enemies of the US supported nations, for example Syria and 
Iran. This is because of the established sphere of influence of both 
countries. Russian officials have often accused Western and particularly US 
involvement for the insecurity in the Middle East and warned the US not to 
play into the hands of IS propaganda. 

Russia protects the government of Bashar al-Assad in Syria and has 
opposed intervention to help any of the opposition forces in that conflict; 
the Russian-brokered deal with Syria to decommission its chemical weapons 
arsenal was greeted by some as a triumph for President Putin. Furthermore, 
Russia has declared that the US-led bombings are illegal as the UN has not 
authorized them and neither the Syrian government has. Russia does have 
the authorization of President Assad to carry out bombing runs (Majid 
Bozorgmehri, 2018). As of Aslan Souleimanov and Katarina Petrtylova 
(2017), unlike Western nations, it has refrained from using direct force 
against the Islamic State or its allies in Iraq and Syria. At the same time, it 
has provided tangible support to the Assad regime in Syria, which these 
jihadists consider their main adversary. Moscow has also supplied weapons 
to the Shiite-dominated government in Irag in order to halt the jihadists’ 
advances into the central parts of the country. In addition, the participation 
of hundreds possibly thousands of Russian citizens in the Syrian civil war 
has brought the conflict from the remote Middle East closer to the 
homeland. Against this backdrop, some observers go so far as to claim that 
the rise of the Islamic State has the potential to spill over into Russia's 
volatile North Caucasus, where an Islamist insurgency is ongoing. 

4.4.3. China 


In the global coalition combating against ISIS, the role of china has been 
limited to challenges arise from its national politics and ideology at its 


domestic and geopolitical interests in MENA abroad. We mean that, while 
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the relations have soured with the West, China is another force that has 
pushed Iran, Russia and Turkey closer. For instance, in the early twenty- 
first century, China is flexing its economic and political muscles as it seeks 
to revive the old Silk Roads that linked China and Europe in one vast 
transportation and trade network. China’s Belt and Road Initiative (BRI) as 
well as its Asia Infrastructure Investment Bank are pumping billions of 
dollars into roads, railroads, harbors, energy and other areas to transform 
Eurasia into one large market for Chinese goods and investment as well as 
making it a zone where Beijing’s influence is dominant. Another point of 
friction is China’s heavy-handed treatment of the Uyghurs, a Muslim 
minority. Although Iran’s and Turkey’s responses to China’s crackdowns on 
the Uyghurs in Xinjiang (the westernmost part of China) have been 
subdued, the issue remains a point of friction. Indeed, Turkey in February 
called upon China warned to respect fundamental human rights of the 
Uyghurs Turks and shut down concentration camps (Scott B. MacDonald, 
2019). 


A further driver of Chinese policy towards the Middle East and North Africa 
is mounting concern that jihadist groups strictly ISIS could fuel unrest 
among Uyghurs, a Turkic-speaking people that has long felt culturally more 
akin to the region’s Turkic trading partners than to the majority Han 
Chinese and Hui Muslims. Al-Baghdadi, the ISIS leader also criticized 
Chinese policy against the Uyghurs, a Muslim minority in Xinjiang, and 
asked them to join him in a holy war. Furthermore; ISIS has expressed 
territorial aspirations toward Xinjiang, a real danger to Beijing's national 
security and a major threat to security and stability in the province. Like 
other countries, China is concerned that Chinese Muslim Uyghurs who 
enlist with ISIS will receive training in terrorist techniques, acquire 
terrorist skills, and expand their connections in international terrorist 
organizations (Jack Moore, 2014). This is a serious threat to China's 


counterterrorism strategy, given that Beijing has been experiencing 
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frequent terrorist attacks by its radical Muslim population. The 
international community should adopt a multipronged approach, including 
the political, security, economic, financial, intelligence and ideological 
aspects that target the roots of terrorism as well as its symptoms. It must 
follow a consistent standard in the global war on terrorism and come up 
with "new thinking and new steps" in its response to terrorism (Spotlight, 
2014). Therefore, the Chinese government is reluctant to become heavily 
involved in military actions against ISIS in the Middle East, as everywhere 
else in the world, for a number of reasons. First, Beijing's reluctance to 
fight the Islamic State directly or participate in a military campaign against 
ISIS stems from its distrust of Washington and Western intentions. Second, 
Beijing is unlikely to join the US-led military campaign against the Islamic 
State because both countries have different interpretations of terrorism. 
The Chinese government is irritated and dissatisfied with the Obama 
administration's criticism of Beijing's hard-line response to ethnic unrest 
among Uyghurs in Xinjiang (United States Department of State Bureau of 
Counter-terrorism, 2014). Third, Beijing will not actively support the U.S.- 
led military campaign against ISIS because it sees a greater advantage in 
taking a cautious approach and prefers to engage through investment and 
trade in the region. The Taliban in Afghanistan pose a more serious threat 
to China's national security than the Islamic State, but the government 
response has been limited in scale. Beijing prefers to let NATO lead the 
Campaign against the Taliban, while China engages in energy investments 
in Afghanistan and refuses to allow even non-military supplies to pass 
through Xinjiang to those NATO forces (Mordechai Chaziza, 2017). 
Consequently, china’s fighting against ISIS is not a matter of short term 
because of its domestic and national interests lead or shape in the 


involvement of global coalition as anti- ISIS projects. 


4.5. Regional powers 


4.5.1. Iran 
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As introduction Middle East has witnessed volatile and dynamic geopolitical 
changes since 2010 the rise of the ISIS; the proxy Sunni-Shia war between 
Iran and the Gulf States led by Saudi Arabia; and the escalation of war 
rhetoric between Iran and Israel.The atrocities by the ISIS in the Levant 
and the Saudi-led military intervention in Yemen have further aggravated 
the tensions in the Middle East. _Iran has taken a lead role in defending 
the regime of Syrian President Bashir Assad and strengthening the 
Baghdad government in war against the Islamic State of Iraq and Greater 
Syria (ISIS). It is keen to safeguard geopolitical and economic interests as a 
key regional player by supporting current Syrian and Iraqi regimes. To 
fight against the ISIS, the US-Iran cooperation in the Middle East is a 
complex matter. On the one hand, US and Iranian officials have stated that 
their countries could cooperate to defeat ISIS; on the other, the US 
Secretary of State argued that Tehran should not be invited to the 
international conference on ISIS held in France in September 2014, and 
Iran’s Supreme Leader Ayatollah Khomeini claimed that his country 
rejected Washington’s request for cooperation (Dina Esfandiary and Ariane 
Tabataba’ie, 2015). And yet, although to date, Tehran has been excluded 
from the international coalition against ISIS, it is difficult to imagine a 
resolution of the crisis without some form of coordination between the 
United States and Iran, and also between Saudi Arabia and Iran. The 
mobilization of international players with divergent ideologies and strategic 
interests shows how gravely they all view the threat posed by ISIS. Since 
then, the dynamic of Iranian involvement in Iraq has at first, Tehran 
minimized the threat from ISIS; and then its strategy shifted as the group’s 
progress became more alarming, leading it to become involved from behind. 
Then, in the light of the progress made by ISIS fighters close to Iranian 
borders, Tehran changed its approach to the conflict again, further 
increasing its involvement in Iraq in the effort to pre-empt a potential 


spillover across its borders. 
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4.5.2. Turkey 


Before exploring the role of Turkey in fighting or combating ISIS, it is 
important to examine its image to the current world order led by US world 
order, because recently committed as a revisionist power or disruptor ,and 
the nexus relations with Russia, china, Saudi Arabia and Iran. 

For example, at the July 2018 BRICS summit in Johannesburg, Erdogan 
stated that the current global system satisfies no one other than a minority 
whose interests have been guaranteed. Furthermore, these mounting 
challenges to the world order push Turkey to search for ad hoc alliances 
and alternative partnerships. Foremost, it enables Erdogan to develop and 
mobilize support for a narrative that challenges the current order (2019:13- 
14). 

On February 14, 2019, leaders from three of Eurasia’s major powers met at 
Russia’s Black Sea resort of Sochi to discuss Syria. In attendance were the 
host, President Vladimir Putin, Turkey’s President RecepTayyip Erdogan 
and Iran’s President Hassan Rouhani. While Syria was the main focus of the 
meeting, the summit represents an important development in Eurasian 
affairs, the increasing convergence of national interests between Iran, 
Russia and Turkey (Scott B. MacDonald, 2019). For these reasons, Kemal 
Kirisci Ike Toygiir (2019), states that Turkey’s Western liberal democratic 
allies troubled internally, the world has become more multiparty, these 
mounting challenges to the world order push Turkey to search for ad hoc 
alliances and alternative partnerships. Foremost, it enables Erdogan to 
develop and mobilize support for a narrative that challenges the current 
order. 

On the other hand, Conflict in Turkey’s southeast and large-scale terrorist 
attacks since 2015 in Istanbul, Ankara, and elsewhere have increased 
official Turkish concerns about both the Islamic State and the Kurdish 
militant group PKK (Kurdistan Workers’ Party). The PKK is a U.S.- 


designated terrorist organization with links to the Syrian Kurdish 
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Democratic Union Party (PYD)/People’s Protection Units (YPG). U.S. 
defense officials describe the YPG as one of the most effective anti-IS 
ground forces in Syria. In August 2016, U.S. and Turkish forces began a 
joint operation with some Syrian militias to clear IS fighters from the Syrian 
border town of Jarabulus, with likely implications for the YPG as well. 

For more information on Turkey-Kurdish dynamics that could affect 
coalition operations. The sudden and significant changes have raised 
questions about Turkish military capabilities and morale, as well as about 
U.S.- NATO-Turkey dynamics that could affect future coalition use of 
Turkish bases and other aspects of Turkey’s participation in the anti-IS 
coalition (Kathleen, 2016:6). The peace process began to unravel due to 
disagreements over Ankara’s response to the Islamic State, ISIS. Turkey did 
not move to help the Kurds fighting ISIS in Kobane, just over the Syrian 
border (Henri J. Barkey, 2016). In sum, regional powers, Iran and Turkey 
play significant roles in the Middle East. At the present time, both states are 
also challenging certain aspects of the international order in part regarding 
the Islamic world’s limited influence within major international institutions 
and have complicated relations with the world powers. Iran views the 
United States as a force that threatens and seeks to replace its current 


regime, and, to a certain extent, so does Turkey. 


4.5.3. Saudi Arabia 


the response of Saudi Arabia to the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant has 
taken many forms. For example, Saudi government agencies have worked 
with the United States since late 2014 to train and equip Syrian fighters 
hoping to engage with Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) militants. 
The Saudi people have suffered attacks at the hands of ISIL agents, such as 
the August 2015 mosque bombing in the Asir area that killed fifteen people 
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and injured nine. Like past militant incidents in the country, the bombing 
was met with shock and condemnation. The challenges of dealing with ISIL 
is complicated by the fact that around 2,500 militants originally from Saudi 
territory have left for Syria in order to join ISIL, the destabilization created 
by the Syrian Civil War having a big effect on the region (Sharma Swati, 
2014) 

In other words, the fall of Saddam Hussein following the 2003 U.S. led 
invasion, and the subsequent establishment of a Shiite Iraq, has changed 
the balance of power between Iran and Saudi Arabia, increasing tensions 
between the rival countries to unparalleled heights. In their struggle for 
Middle East hegemony, Iran and Saudi Arabia have not confronted each 
other militarily, but rather have divided the region into two armed camps on 
the basis of political ideology. As a means of seeking regional allies and 
increasing their power and influence in the region, Saudi Arabia and Iran 
continue to disseminate sectarianism and exploit the region’s weak states 
through a series of proxy wars in Iraq, Yemen, Syria, Lebanon and Bahrain. 
Furthermore, Iran and Saudi Arabia’s proxy wars in the region, following 
the Arab Uprisings, provided a fertile ground for the rise of extremist 
groups such as ISIS to emerge as powerful players in the region. Hence, 
Sunni-Shiite conflict is a political and religious divide whose origins date 
back to the death of Muhammad in 632 CE and the subsequent debate of 
who is the rightful heir to Islam determine the regional coalition of the two 
powers to counter- extremist caliphate ISIS. 

In fact, Saudi Arabia began the year 2016 with a mass execution of 47 
prisoners, including a prominent Shia cleric, drawing further rebuke from 
human rights groups which make Saudi Arabia and ISIS run deep- Sunni 
ideology rooted (Hashemi, 2016). On December 16, 2014, ISIS issued a 
communique listing punishments that would now be enforced in the Islamic 
State territory. It justified these punishments by invoking a traditional 
interpretation of Hudud provisions stipulated in Islamic law. The crimes and 


punishment list included: treason (death), homosexuality (death), theft 
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(amputation of the hand), adultery (death by stoning), murder, treason and 
blasphemy (death), and so on. This is nearly identical to the crime and 
punishment provisions routinely implemented in Saudi Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia and Iran have generally found themselves in opposing camps 
on regional security issues in the past. Iran is the most populous and 
powerful Shia country in the world, driven to some extent by its 
revolutionary ideas, while Saudi Arabia sees itself as the key Sunni power in 
the region. Iran empowers Shia and Sunni groups (including Hezbollah) that 
pursue agendas aligned with Tehran interests. Saudi Arabia has directly or 
indirectly funded a number of groups with Salafist ideals and agendas, a 
number of which have been active in Iran’s immediate neighborhood, and 
some of which have ties to radical Sunni groups within Iran, strictly ISIS 
militant groups. Therefore, Saudi Arabia’s coalition in global reactions 
might be not effective, including Iran, turkey at all ( Esfandiary & 
Tabataba’ie, 2015). Today, Saudi citizens continue to represent a significant 
funding source for Sunni groups operating in Syria. Arab Gulf donors as a 
whole, of which Saudis are believed to be the most charitable have 
funneled hundreds of millions of dollars to Syria in recent years, including 
to ISIS and other groups. There is support for ISIS in Saudi Arabia, and the 
group directly targets Saudis with fund raising campaigns, so Riyadh could 
do much more to limit private funding. U.S. officials have hinted that a 
combination of politics, logistics, and limited capabilities have impeded 
more effective Saudi efforts to counter terrorism financing. One particularly 
difficult problem is how to monitor cash transfers, a method common among 
Saudi donors. At the same time, the current reality that of ISIS acquiring 
major independent sources of income demands a _ counter-terrorism 
financing approach that shifts away from focusing on private donations 
made by residents of Saudi Arabia and other Gulf countries (Coriplotkin 
Boghardt, 2014). 


4.6. The Rise of ISIS and Its Implications for International Relations 
4.6.1. The Disruption of International Order 


Frankly speaking, ISIS caliphate challenges the principles and norms of 
current world order: First, it claimed in substance that the basis of the 
international legal order must be founded on the sacred, not the secular. 
Second, it claimed for itself the authority to represent and lead the entire 
global community of Muslims (the ummah), and so to occupy a uniquely 
privileged position within the hierarchy of the international order. The ISIS 
caliphate would therefore override and eventually displace the nation-state. 
At the most general level, the proclamation of a caliphate sought to displace 
politics by religion as the basis of the global legal order. In more detailed 
terms, the proclamation of the caliphate affirmed that there must be a 
divine basis in Islamic law (the sharia) for any valid legal regulations 
regarding the relations between the caliphate and other states. Thus, ISIS, 
denied that international law was derived from the consent, actual or 
formally equal sovereign states. The nature of transnational caliphate 
character of the ISIS providing an substitute to the Westphalia order 
requires that this Islamic state offers a model that benefits other states 
materially or ideologically to turn over the Westphalia model by introducing 
a global caliphate, neighboring entity that expands outwards from its 
territory in Iraq-Syria, in which the ISIS seeks to carve out state lets, or 
wilayat, within pre-existing (Westphalia) state entities, apparently, the ISIS 
aspires to join together at a later date ( Gordner, 2017:160). In short, ISIS 
seeks to establish a global caliphate that would replace the existing 
international state structure (Henry Kissinger, 2014). Its challenge to 
international order arises from the fact that it rejects the central principles 
and institutions of the international society and outlines an alternative way 
to organizing the world that is not based on states’ (Mendehlson, 2015: 10). 
As argued above, this involves imposing the Caliphate on local populations 


(power) while garnering and maintaining support for its normative project 
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(legitimacy) and continuously providing materially and ideologically visions 


of an alternative Islamic order (functionality). 
As explained by Crone: 


“The Dar al-harb world had no right to exist, like states denied 
diplomatic recognition in modern times. Though truces could 
temporarily suspend hostilities between it and the abode of Islam, the 
relationship between them could never be one of real peace. Muslims 
were legally obliged to wage holy war against Dar al- harb until it 
ceased to exist or the world came to an end, whichever would be 
sooner” (Delahunty, 2018:39-40). 


Then Crone claim that ISIS aims to create an Islamic caliphate which would 
allow the establishment of religious law and order, under a big commitment 
to return civilization to a seventh-century environment. This alternative 
state model will have a new cultural content and new power sources, thus 
opposing the existing international order, in which a nation-state, with clear 
boundaries, governance and a monopoly on the use of violence, is still a key 
factor in the international arena (Wood, 2015). Accordingly, the ISIS 
supports the struggle for global jihad against the unbelievers, strives to 
realize the idea of erasing the borders between Muslim countries, and 
establishing a wide Islamic caliphate. They are committed to expanding Dar 
al-Islam (the land of Islam), through the implementation of horrible 
methods. The Westphalia idea assumes that peace arises not from shared 
beliefs but from procedures that seek to accommodate an ineradicable 
plurality of beliefs (Lauren Apfel, 2011). Because, States of all political 
forms and ideological varieties kingdoms, democracies, dictatorships; 
communist, socialist or capitalist; theocracies or secularist states can co- 
exist within the Westphalia order. Peace among them is to be achieved 
through processes that enable debate, negotiation, bargaining, and the 


resolution of disputes to take place. To put it simply, the Westphalia order is 
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secular, pluralistic, and procedural in nature; it is directed towards the end 
of peace, but is not guided by a robust, substantive conception of justice. In 
contrast, a sharia based order assumes that peace is attainable only 
through beliefs that are held in common, and that the persistence of 
fundamental disagreement over truth entails the inevitability of violent 
conflict. Hence, Islamists assume that Diplomacy, negotiation, arbitration, 
judicial rulings, treaty-making, and other such processes might suspend or 
postpone such conflict, but they cannot eliminate it. A sharia-based world 
order would be sacralized, monistic, and directed to the fulfillment of divine 
mandates prescribing righteous conduct. That is why ISIS differs from all 
the other unrecognized entities in the world because it is founded on the 
concept of the ummah, as explained in chapter one, hence, the ummah, 
when considered as a political community, entails the separation of the 
world into Dar al-Islam, or the Muslim world, and Dar al- Harb, or the realm 
of the war, inhabited by the infidels. Thus, Muslims are granted legitimacy 
to conquer and subdue the infidel world. Therefore, all these principles 
contradict, as Henry Kissinger explains the international legal and political 
world order (2014:102). On the contrary of ISIS, Bull affirms that in a 
society order is maintained through three elements: a sense of common 
interests; rules that establish how to behalf accordingly to them and 
institutions that make those rules effective (2002:51). 

In sum, inter-state relations are nowadays based on a system that has been 
called here Westphalia that in which entities having an internal sovereignty 
and the external duty to respect others’ sovereignty. Then, it is necessary to 
states too aware of the ISIS’s disruptive nature from an international law 


point of view to even consider granting recognition to it. 


4.6.2. Threat to International Peace and Security 


ISIS is a threat not just to Syria and Iraq, but also to the global community 


and thus armed intervention against ISIS in the Levant will simply be an 
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exercise in self-defense. ISIS has issued threats related to launching direct 
attacks on the international community. For example, we can understand 
from the ISIS leader Al-Adnani uploaded a video speech that included a 


direct threat: 


“O Americans, and O Europeans, the Islamic State did not initiate a war 
against you, as your governments and media try to make you believe.... You 
will pay the price when your economies collapse. You will pay the price 
when your sons are sent to wage war against us and they return to you as 
disabled amputees, or inside coffins, or mentally ill. You will pay the price 
as you are afraid of traveling to any land.... You will not feel secure even in 
your bedrooms. You will pay the price when this crusade of yours collapses, 
and thereafter we will strike you in your homeland, and you will never be 
able to harm anyone afterwards. You will pay the price, and we have 
prepared for you what will pain you” ( Waseem Ahmad Qureshi, 2018:6 _). 


In response to the U.S.-led coalition against ISIS, Al-Adnani reissued the 
warning to the United States by stating that it would be the last campaign 
of the United States because it would not survive after the campaign 
(Hassan Hassan & Michael Weiss, 2016). He also threatened to raid the 
United States after the operation against ISIS, he said that, “We will raid 
you thereafter, and you will never raid us” (2018:7). As soon as, these 
speeches point toward the direct threat that looms over the citizens of 
America, Europe, the Levant, and other countries, as is evident from the 
recent attacks by ISIS in Paris, Ankara, Istanbul, and other cities, which 
claimed the lives of many civilians, further indicating how deeply the ISIS 
threat has penetrated into European countries. Furthermore, it is pertinent 
to mention here that ISIS spreads terror worldwide by using the internet, 
i.e., it uploads terrifying videos of its barbaric atrocities on public forums, 
e.g., YouTube, to terrorize the masses (Majeed Khader, 2016). 


ISIS turns to international terrorism and on November 13, terrorists 
attacked several locations around Paris, killing more than 130 and 
wounding more than 380. ISIS claimed responsibility, and the French 
government has said that it believes the group was responsible. Indeed, 
Paris was not the only foreign attack ISIS has launched: ISIS suicide 
bombers have hit Kuwait, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. It also claimed 
responsibility for taking down a Russian civilian airliner in Egypt’s Sinai 
desert (Osaherumwen & Adebayo Kafilat Mutunrayo, 2016). 


ISIS intends to expand its Caliphate and eventually incite a global 
apocalyptic war. In order to do so, ISIS is framing a strategy to remain and 
expand across three geographic rings: the Interior Ring, the Near Abroad, 
and the Far Abroad. The Interior Ring of Iraq and Syria is the center of 
ISIS’s campaign. The organization, after all, had originally named itself the 
Islamic State of Iraq and al-Sham, designating Iraq, Syria, and their 
neighbors as its heartland. The other states in al-Sham, including Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Israel-Palestine, are also part of this ring. The Near Abroad 
Ring includes the rest of the Middle East and North Africa, extending east 
to Afghanistan and Pakistan, comprising the lands of former caliphates. 
These are areas in which ISIS has begun to expand by declaring satellite 
operations, especially by setting up a wilayat, or governorates, in 
permissive terrain. The Far Abroad Ring includes the rest of the world, 
specifically Europe, the U.S., and Asia. Of these ISIS is most focused on 
Europe, which contains a sizeable Muslim population and is physically more 


proximate to ISIS’s main effort than Asia or the Americas. 


ISIS recruits some of its personnel from all over the world including North 
Africa and Europe, and mostly from the Arab World. Through its strategy it 
is affecting the weapons and petrol prices in the region. The military 
strategy used is again through social media by sending terrifying videos on 
one hand and by sending attracting messages to recruit personnel on the 
other hand. In 2015 ISIS attacked 24 times 25 and killed more than 500 
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people outside Syria and Iraq. The recent death toll is very high: more than 
120 in the Paris attack, 224 in a Russian plane above Egypt’s Sinai 
Peninsula, more than 100 in Istanbul and almost 40 in Beirut. ISIS has 
made a significant turn to focus on external operations because it very likely 
wants to compensate for the lost territory in Iraq and Syria. The 
choreographed Paris attacks signal a dangerous departure from the group’s 
typical low-tech to lone-wolf assaults representing high threats for 
European countries. The recent developments shows that ISIS continues to 
execute its global strategy to de- fend its terrain within Iraq and Syria, to 
foster affiliates in the Middle East, North Africa, and Central Asia, and to 
encourage and resource terror attacks in the wider world (zoltan &hamieh, 
2015:372). The concept of Jihad is widening in the area and ISIS is gaining 
support and allegiance from several Islamic and Jihadist groups, this 
increases the possibility of creating a welcoming region towards ISIS, 
especially with the messages in which ISIS presents itself as the savior of 
the true and ideal Islam. The military strategy used in the Middle East was 
through social media and aimed to attract personnel through the Jihad 
concept and philosophy and through potential sexual activity during the 
Jihad or promises of such affairs after death. 


After the rise of ISIS, many governments in the Middle East have been 
trying to position themselves as sources of moderate Islam or wasatiyya 
(religious centrism), hoping to attract funding for various counter-ideology 
activities and to affirm their distance from extremism. At the same time, 
emerging powers such as Turkey and Indonesia have incorporated aspects 
of religion into their broader global engagement activities. Turkey, for 
example, has built mosques alongside the transportation infrastructure it 
funds in parts of sub-Saharan Africa, while Indonesia promotes its own 
distinctive idiom of Archipelagic Islam (Islam Nusantara) as a global 
religious brand The use of religious proxies in the ongoing rivalry between 


Iran and Saudi Arabia, while not by any means a new phenomenon, has 
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taken on different forms and become more expansive in its regional impact 
after the Arab Spring (Mandaville & Hamid, 2018). After the rise of ISIS, 
many governments in the Middle East have been trying to position 
themselves as sources of moderate Islam or wasatiyya (religious centrism), 
hoping to attract funding for various counter-ideology activities and to 
affirm their distance from extremism. At the same time, emerging powers 
such as Turkey and Indonesia have incorporated aspects of religion into 
their broader global engagement activities. Turkey, for example, has built 
mosques alongside the transportation infrastructure it funds in parts of sub- 
Saharan Africa, while Indonesia promotes its own distinctive idiom of 
Archipelagic Islam (Islam Nusantara) as a global religious brand The use of 
religious proxies in the ongoing rivalry between Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
while not by any means a new phenomenon, has taken on different forms 
and become more expansive in its regional impact after the Arab Spring 
(Peter Mandaville &Shadi Hamid, 2018). 


CHAPTER FIVE 
5. Conclusion and Recommendation 
5.1. Conclusion 


Generally, I would to conclude this paper in three parts; the rise of ISIS, 
the global reactions and finally, the rise of ISIS and its implications for 
international relations. First, possible to conclude that the ISIS is rooted 
with the complete collapse of Ottoman Empire in WWI and Sykes-Picot 
agreement between Britain and France,USSR invasion of Afghanistan 1979 
and the US presence in Saudi Arabia and allies of Israel State. Thus, Sykes- 


Picot agreement resulted the redrawing Middle Eastern borders whether 
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implicit or explicit, specific or region-wide, as the origin of hostility between 
Muslim world and western powers in general and responsible to the rise of 
ISIS in particular. These European powers operate on the assumption that 
demographic homogeneity, are it ethnic, religious, or otherwise, and are a 
prerequisite for stable states and that the Middle Eastern states, because of 
their supposedly arbitrary postwar borders, lack this homogeneity. This 
artificial nature and arbitrary borders of the region’s states (ME) 
supposedly the post-World War I European imperialists made today’s state 
failures inevitable for the rise of ISIS caliphate. Consequently, post-cold war 
pave the way for clash of civilization conflict between Muslim world and 
western powers the paradigm shift of world order from unipolarity to 
multipolarity by the 9-11-2001 attack of USA and world trade organization. 
As soon as post-9-11 global war on terrorism , the connections between the 
destruction fashioned by a history of colonialism, illegal and ill-conceived 
patterns of foreign military intervention particularly US invasion of 
Afghanistan (2001), US invasion of Iraq(2003), US war on terrorism in 
Pakistan (2011), Arab spring ( 2010-2011) and the continued support for 
dictatorial regimes through direct or indirect military armaments are major 
catalyst, especially Syria civil war (2011), the Bashir al- Assad backed by 
Russia, Iran, china, turkey and to the extent Saudi Arabia. On the other 
hand, the noxious promotion of liberal economic policies Washington 
consensus create dependency relationships and frustrate local and 
regional forms of economic sustainability and cooperation in the third world 
particularly in the ME countries contribute to the self-fulfilling prophecy to 
perpetuate the legitimacy, power, and functionality of the counter-order 


upon which the ISIS bases its religious, political, and moral claims. 


From the global reactions, the US led global coaltion formed in July 2014 
which had 68 partners as anti-ISIS was ineffective - unable to agree on a 
single military policy to defeat the ISIS for the following factors: First, the 


legal framework behind the international response of United Nations 
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Security Council Resolution 2178, which calls on all member states to work 
toward the peace keeping force, sanction, preventing travel and financial 
support for ISIS tendency was unproductive, because members of 
permanent security council of Russia and china were failed to do so, and 
regional Gulf states principally, Qatar, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, 
and Saudi Arabia intentions to continuous material and military supports of 
ISIS militant groups. Second, to complicate matters more, the coalition 
against ISIS does not include some key regional and international players 
such as Iran, Syria government and Russia, and China, which have formed 
parallel coalitions of their own in pursuit of their narrow interests in the 
region respectively. Even within the U.S. - led coalition, countries such as 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Qatar, Kuwait, Egypt, Jordan, UAE, have at different 
occasion pursued objectives that are at likeliness with the stated goals of 


the coalition. 


Third, furthermore, the group’s (ISIS) unique structure makes it more 
difficult for the United States and its allies to defeat, as ISIS is at once act 
as. terrorist and criminal organization, in other time as_ state that has 
controlled and governed territory,in another way act as a_ transnational 
insurgency that seeks to spread chaos and overthrow regimes across the 
region, and finally,act as a revolutionary movement that works to reshape 
societies and spread an extreme ideology and prophetic vision. This means 
even today, Al-Qaeda retreated to the deserts of western Iraq, disrupted 
politics, fostered sectarianism, and waited for a point of re-entry in 2011, 
the start of the civil war in Syria. ISIS may follow a similar strategy to gain 
momentum again. The plan is to regroup, maintain their relevance and 
through a mix of international and local terrorism attacks, they will try to 
keep their cause alive. ISIS now has two countries where it can exploit 
cleavages. Thence,the organization (ISIS) is simply going underground and 
it is a part of a cyclical process of this group; it is not linear. The 


organization does not have a start and end date; however, its power has 
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shifted between controlling territory and losing territory. In other words, 
ISIS switches from governing mode to insurgency mode. Alternatively, ISIS 
strategy is more dynamic, flexible than global coalition, in the sense that 
ISIS will not lose the strategic ground of its caliphate if it continues to hold 
the cities it controls in Syria, regardless of what happens in Irag as well as 
ISIS will renew itself strategically by expanding to new, occasionally non 
contiguous territory as it has begun to do in Libya and the Sinai among 
other places. Finally, ISIS will revive its campaign behind its opponents’ 
lines in Irag wherever it loses cities, much as its predecessor, al- Qaeda in 
Iraq (AQI). To Remain and expand is a strategic mission statement with two 
goals: First, it supports ISIS’s defense inside Iraq and Syria, and second, it 
seeks the literal expansion of the caliphate. Global expansion is a design 
that ISIS desires to propagate at times when it is experiencing tactical 


losses. 


Fourth, its military strategy in the sense of the remain and expand through 
the interior ring, Near Abroad and Far Abroad which focus on the 
spontaneous movements create provinces (governorates) and the ‘area 
approach’ aims to eliminate gaps between different provinces that could 
expose the group to internal or external attacks. For example, these 
provinces includes Sudan, Chad and Egypt has been named the caliphate 
province of Alkinaana; the region that includes Eritrea, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Kenya and Uganda as the province of Habasha; the North African region 
encompassing Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, Nigeria, Niger and 
Mauritania as Maghreb, the province of the caliphate which make ISIS as 
advantageous for its long survival of political objectives. It is uncertain that 
new Jihad organizations will continue to emerge, and existing ones will 
change shape in response to the changing global political landscape. Fifth, 
Moreover, the organization's ideology remains widespread But in practice, 
this state of affairs may make the reemergence of ISIS Inevitable, The 


challenge is to counter this ideology, rather than only focusing on military 
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and security Approaches. As the constructivists emphasize, ideas have 
material consequences, and therefore, once the ISIS disappears, its idea 
will probably remain and someone else would apply it again sooner or later. 
Consequently, the ISIS has already created a fissure in the international 
society, one that may be very difficult to close. Generally, the rise of the 
Islamic State indicates a high level of disaffection with the current order 
and even after the global coalition the violations of human rights and 
different attacks exarbrated across the globe. Also, the survival of ISIS 
and international society are mutually exclusive, as both are grounded on 
opposed views of the legitimacy of world order. Thus, the only institution in 
which both can pursue the common interest of survival is war .because war 
is the only institution for the final settlement of differences. Even though, 
ISIS will never negotiate with the international society, because its 
legitimacy derives from trying to destroy it. On the other hand, ISIS does 
not have the means to sustain and eventually win a war against the 
international society. The possibility of the Islamic State replacing 
Westphalia is impossible, but the the threat of ISIS will be endless. 
However, the decline of the militant group (ISIS) and the return of foreign 
fighters to their homeland has created an open-ended geopolitical dilemma, 
and triggered a competition for control between several stakeholders in the 
region. In this case, the global coalition face a new consequence as a result 
of the military victory will be neither enough to cut back the ideological 
appeal of the group nor will end the insurgency-due to the lack of domestic 
capabilities (in Syria and Iraq) and strong allies who can prevent its 
reemergence and anti-ISIS groups of global and regional powers are 
competing over power and influence, exacerbating the situation even 
further in the region.For this reason, Revkin and McCants (2015) conclude 
that the more the ISIS actually resembles a state, with its security provision 
and regulatory institutions, the less international actors will be able to 
degrade or destroy the group without also degrading or destroying the 


fundamental functions of the state. Attempts to degrade and destroy these 
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emergent state institutions will likely lead to anarchy, which often comes 
with profoundly negative consequences (Mecham 2015: 21). On the other 
hand, John Cantlie summarized as: It is a State (ISIS) and if the West wants 
to defeat it, it must accept either: 1) The Islamic State is enough of a threat 
to world or regional peace that the West is willing to go to war with it, or 2) 
The costs of a war are too great and the West must plan to contain the 
Islamic State and ultimately negotiate with it as a sovereign State (Dabig 
2015: 49). 


Accordingly, the turbulent situation in Syria may led to new _ direct 
confrontations: Iran versus Israel over the Golan Height, Turkey versus the 
Kurds in Afrin, and the United States versus the Syrian regime. Hence,the 
post -ISIS Middle East will most likely determine the parameters for the 
future of the conflict over the next decade. To sum up, based on the 
above arguments , ISIS caliphate cannot completely defeated or destroyed 
or degraded by the global coalitions of international society . However, in 
the long term such continuum war between ISIS and international society 
led to formulation of new world order which can accommodate the 


theocratic Islamic caliphate, ISIS is in inevitably . 


5.2. Recommendations 


In these recommendations, I would like to recommend from the short-term 
and long term perspectives. From the short-term perspectives possible to 


undermine the ISIS crisis by the following points:- 


Combating Sectarianism and Polarization in the MENA: The engine to 
ISIS’s growth and success in all three areas (Insurgent Group, State, and 
Revolutionary Movement) ISIS launches attacks across ethnic lines to 
generate animosity and provoke reactions by the local government and 
targeted groups, which further anger sectarian tensions. This strategy 
polarizes communities and makes individuals less likely to challenge ISIS’s 
authority and warped ideology and more likely to join the organization 
itself. The violence also helps create a new set of political grievances 
against the existing government, opening a vacuum for ISIS to fill with its 


own governance. 


End Regional Civil Wars: To lessen the polarization and sectarianism that 
ISIS feeds off of the United States and its allies in the Middle East must 
first work vigorously to end regional civil wars. Nothing radicalizes 
populations and marginalizes moderates more than these conflicts because 
it is most dangerous for individuals to be neutral in civil wars, as all sides 
target such people as a threat. The United States and its allies might 
believe they have an interest in keeping these wars at a slow burn in order 
to bleed and bankrupt rivals like Iran and Russia. However, what strength is 
weak from problematic but deferrable state rivals is transferred to 
dangerous and less deferrable jihad's, not to mention the radicalization of 
the states themselves who become embroiled in long- term sectarian civil 
conflicts. Because almost, all terrorist attacks globally occur in five 
countries experiencing ongoing civil wars (Jraqg, Syria, Afghanistan, Nigeria, 
and Pakistan), ending these wars would be the single most effective 
counterterrorism tactic. Since many of these civil wars have become proxy 
wars as part of a new Middle East cold war, U.S. diplomacy with allies and 
rivals alike at the state level can have major downstream effects on the 


power and threat posed by Islamic militant groups like ISIS. 


Fight the War of Ideas: The United States must fight the war of ideas 


against ISIS (clash of civilization and Islamophobia). Its victories on the 
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battlefield allow it to capture territory; it then uses these victories to 
trumpet its ideology online and in the classroom within its newly acquired 
state; this spreading of the message attracts more supporters to its 


revolutionary movement and insurgency, and the cycle continues. 


Promotion of Federalism: For both rebuilding shattered states and 
redrawing borders in ME, federalism has important as a compromise 
solution. According to this logic, federalism can allow people to 
simultaneously live together and apart, with mechanisms like territorial 
autonomy and guaranteed political representation creating space for 
coexistence. In Iraq, for example, federalism was seen as a way to manage 
Kurdish demands for independence while maintaining a unified Iraqi state, 
while more extensive federal decentralization was proposed in response to 
less territorially defined Sunni-Shiite divisions. Similarly, in Syria, 
federalism has been proposed as a way to reintegrate rebel-held regions 
that refuse to return to Damascus are atrocious seized. This opens the way 
for a positive engagement with the regional states of ME on the basis of 
trust, respect, commitment and credibility in the sense that to address and 
root out the sources for longstanding grievances and to give people a 
perspective for building up a prosperous future. This point is nexus with the 
rebuilding Iraq and Syria, the creation of sustainable governance structure 
is critical. By doing this for these countries to persist, autonomy for various 
regions is the most viable option, but maintaining central government will 
be important to protect minority rights like in the case of Sunni-Shia split 
throughout these countries and for the sake of the larger geopolitical 
balance in the region. Again apart of the military means, closing off the 
economic and financial channels is also effective in cutting down ISIS, even 
because a neighboring state primary for instance, turkey has permitted it 


illegal oil shipments. 


The convergence, global and regional powers: US and its allies and 


revisionist powers (Russia, china, Iran, turkey) including Saudi Arabia could 
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have the ability to settle this catastrophic event through diplomatic 
channels but they did yet. Hence, the only choice is that great powers have 
to compromise on Assad’s replacement because if he removed by force 
Syria would be proved as a safe haven of terrorist harboring as now Libya 


is. 


Using balance of power: When I advocate balance of power, these states 
to combat ISIS effectively, it is advisable to make flexible, dynamic alliances 
among global and regional powers of along their respective allies to defend 
the threat posed by ISIS in their external and internal survival for both 
weak and strong states. Thus, the balance of power through making alliance 
is more important and critical for weak and failed states in MENA to save 


their nation from this threat of peace and security done by ISIS. 


Using the deterrence strategy and and Military containment : Military 
containment was a necessary counter poison to ISIS’s early successes and 
was adopted as pragmatic way to limit the territorial expansion of ISIS. 
This strategy rejects any new occupation, by sending troops to the region, a 
hard-bitten sell, because it requires patience and resilience; however, it 
does not promise a quick and easy victory. However, a military victory will 
be neither enough to curtail the ideological appeal of the group nor will end 
the insurgency. In this case deterrence relies on the threat or the use of 
significant force against ISIS, the new system of collective security, as 
introduced through Chapter VII of the UN Charter, was designed to react to 
threats to or breaches of international peace. Finally, in the case of long 
term perspectives, it is impossible to defeat or destroy ISIS from the earth, 
because it’s the nature of jihad (holy war) and at the same time, the survival 
of ISIS and international society are mutually exclusive, as both are 
grounded on opposing views of the legitimacy of world order. Hence, the 
only institution in which both can pursue as a common interest or goal of 
survival is a war. Despite this, neither of them can defeat nor destroy each 


other, but, the continuation of war relations between the two is a matter of 
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world order and threat to international peace and security. Moreover, while 
its material that is, territorial collapse may be undeniable; the ideology on 
which it is grounded remains alive and well. Indeed, through an idea based 
lens, its defeat might even turn out to work to the advantage of its insurgent 
core. In the eyes of its committed supporters, there is no such thing as a 
post-caliphate state. To the contrary, ISIS has become adept at branding its 
failures as merely a phase in the long road to victory. It is crucial that 
policymakers take this into account. Therefore, I would like to recommend 
that in the long term the war between ISIS and international society, will be 
ultimately produced a new world order which is different from the 
Westphalia one, at least to accommodate the ISIS theocratic Islamic 


Empire. 
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